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TO THE RIGHT HON. AND RIGHT ftEV, 

ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL TAIT, 

LORE) BISHOP OF LONDON.* 



My dear Lord Bishop ; 

T FEEL very grateful for your kindness in permitting 
me to dedicate to your Lordship this second edition 
of my little volume of Confirmation Lectures. Under 
such a sanction it cannot but be more widely circu- 
lated, and more carefully considered ; and thus, in so 
far as the views and sentiments expressed in it may be 
judged to be right, more influential. 

It will of course be understood by my readers, as it 
is parfectly understood by myself, that your Lordship 
is not necessarily pledged ]ur this permission to agree- 
ment with the Book in every minor and less important 
point of expression or statement. But I infer from it a 
decided agreement on your part with the general view 
that it propounds of the Confirmation rite, as intended 
by our Church to be one of reasonable and spiritual 
service for the candidates admitted to it, cotvtt^'iSsjCvBiR.- 
* Now Archbishop of CatvterbxxtY. VX't^^^*^ 
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tively to the superstitious doctrine of the opus opera- 
turn in the rite, as taught and ministered characteris- 
tically by the Church of Rome ; and your approval of 
my endeavour so to represent it in these Lectures, and 
so to improve it. 

It seems alike strange and painful that there should 
have been of late years a reassertion of much of the 
old Romish superstitions by influential members of 
our Church, both clerical apd lay ; and attempts made 
sedulously and ostentatiously to stamp this character 
on its present Services, reformed though they be, and 
avowedly and distinctly antitRomani^tic. Our Con- 
firmation Service is one which perhaps more often 
than almost any other has been thus superstitiously 
expounded, and superstitiously enforced. But I trust 
that, as illustrated in the Lectures Allowing, and 
especially with the light of preceding Church history 
there reflected, as will be seen, upon it, its character 
will approve itself to sensible and honest-minded read- 
ers as in perfect accord, like our other Qhureh Services, 
at once with pure Scriptural evangelie truth, and with 
sound reason and common sense. 

From many a heart, my Lord, among both rich and 
poor in your diocese, and many too outside of it, 
thanksgiving has gone up to Almighty God for your 
present partial amendment of health. Nor will there 
soon be forgotten those self-denying labours of Chris- 
tian love, last summer and autumn^ among th^ sick 
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and suffering, tlirougli which your health, then far 
from strong, could not, it was with too much reason 
feared, but be yet more severely shattered. With the 
earnest hope and prayer that it may please God to 
complete your recovery, and in every way to fit and 
enable you to be an effective instrument in his hands, 
at this time of crisis in our Church, for helping to 
maintain it in the truth aigainst the delusions alike of 
superstition and infidelity, 

I am, my dear Lord, 
Your obliged and very faithful Servant, 

E. B. ELLIOTT. 
November, 1866. 



ORIGINAL PREFACE. 



"1~N the preparation of candidates for Confirmation, the 
-*- duty has fallen upon me, during the twelve years of 
my ministry at Brighton, of preparing young persons 
of the educated class, almost exclusively. And in their 
case it seemed to me, from the first, that a course of 
preparation was desirable much fuller and more elabo^ 
rate, in reference to many important points of inquiry, 
naturally and properly connected with that ordinance, 
than in the case of persons less educated : — indeed, 
that instruction should be given to them upon every 
such point on which they might reasonably wish, or be 
supposed to need, instruction. So in regard to the 
ordinance itself; — its origin, history, and our own 
Church's doctrine concerning it. So, too, in regard to 
the evidences, as well as duties, of the Christian faith : 
to which faith, in the course of our Confirmation Ser- 
vice, the candidates are called solemnly, and (it is pre- 
sumed by our Church) intelligently, to profess their 
allegiance. Accordingly, throughout my Brighton 
ministry, it has been my endeavour always so to frame 
my Confirmation course of preparatory instruction ; and 
substantially, for the most part, as in the Lectures fol- 
lowing. Had these public Church Lectures indeed 
been the only instructions given, it is probable that the 
subjects there discussed, and arguments connected with 
them, would, in part at least, have been too difficult for 
many even of educated young persons, at the early age 
of fifteen or sixteen, thoroughly to enter into. But by 
combining with the public Lectures catechetlc^vk >xv- 
structions of a more private chaiacXex^vcw^VvvOa. >^nrx'^ 
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has been the opportunity of conversing familiarly with 
the candidates, grouped in smaller classes, on those 
several subjects, and explaining whatever might have 
been felt by one or another to be obscure or difficult, 
the result has been generally to a considerable extent 
satisfactory. By the larger number of candidates I have 
had reason to believe that the main points of the instruc- 
tion given have been* in fine* sufficiently understood ; and 
that they have been laid up afterwards for good purpose, 
as I would trust, in their minds and in their hearts. 

Not remembering to have seen, or heard of, any 
Manuals of Confirmation of a similar character, the 
idea had long rested vaguely in my mind of sometime 
publishing my LfCctures. Thus, I thought, there would 
De for such as might desire it, of the many young per- 
sons to whom it has been my privilege so to minister, a 
lasting memorial of the instructions given them at that 
most interesting epoch of life : and, moreover, that a 
useful help would thus be offered to those of my 
younger brethren in the ministry on whom the duty 
might devolve of preparing similarly educated classes 
of candidates for confirmation ; supposing them to 
entertain views accordant with my own as to the range, 
and kind, of instruction desirable in such cases. More 
especially did the publication seem to me likely to be 
useful, with this latter object in view, because of the 
tendencies to erroneous and even superstitious teaching 
on the subject which were becoming, I feared, increas- 
ingly prevalent of late among the younger clergy of 
our Church. — The idea and purpose which had been thus 
long time before vaguely entertained by me was brought 
to a point a few months since by the sudden death of a 
beloved and honoured brother, in the midst of his 
labours of love in this same town, and career of more 
than common usefulness : by which mysterious provi- 
dence his well-known intention was frustrated of revis- 
ing and publishing, for the benefit of his attached flock 
and many many friends, one or two volumes of his 
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admirable sermons.* From his silent grave there 
seem'ed to sound forth the voice in my ears, "What 
thou thinkest to do, as a work of ministerial usefulness, 
do quickly ; for there is no work, nor device, nor wisdom 
in the grave, whither thou goest." 

Before carrying out this purpose, however, into exe- 
cution, it was necessary, of course, first to ascertain 
whether my impression was correct as to the fact of the 
ground not having been already preoccupied by other 
writers on the same subject. Accordingly I procured, 
a little while since, and nave now sufficiently acquaint- 
ed myself with the contents of, nine or ten published 
Manuals on Confirmation, larger or smaller, which I 
had heard spoken of as an\ong those of best repute, and 
most widely circulated. f And I found thereupon, just . 
as I had expected, that not only was the ground alto- 
gether open and unoccupied before me, but also that 
my general impression as to the erroneous and super- 
stitious teaching prQvalent op the subject was only too 
well warranted. 

Indeed I am forced in duty to add, and it is with 
deep regret I do so, that in some of these Manuals, 
written by authors qf justly respected name and cha- 
racter, there occur errors (alike in respect of doctrine, 
argument, and statements of fact) so serious as to seem 
to call imperatively for the publication of what may be 
judged likely, wherever it is read, to serve as a cor- 
rective. I refer more ps^rticularly to the Manuals re- 
spectively by Dr. Wordsworth and Dr. Goulburn. It 
is very painful to me to have anything to do with con- 
troversy in a work like the present ; especially where 

* Unrevised by his master hand, however, and under the disad- 
vantage of being posthumously edited, it is intended by the survivors 
of the family that a volume of sermons by my lamented brother, the 
Rev. H. V. Elliott, shall soon be published.l 

+ Viz. those by Dr. Wordsworth, Dr. Goulburn, Dr. Vaughan, 
Bishops Kaye and Wilson, of Calcutta; besides others by Nelson, 
Grey, Oxenden, etc. 



1 N.B. This has since been done ♦, iVvtvoWm^ V^J^'^^^ftft^'^o^-'^^'t-' 
volume of his University Sermons. ('tYttxA.^^vCvotk.^ 
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the writers controverted are so estimable. But the 
high respectability of their characters only makes what- 
ever errors may come forth under the sanction of their 
names the more dangerous. And these errors, more- 
over, are set forth under a religious guise very specious, 
and suited to beguile unwary souls ; especially in the 
case of young persons, such as those for whom the 
Manuals are intended, of an age alike susceptible and 
unsuspecting. I should therefore deem myself guilty 
of unfaithfulness to my heavenly Master, and of un- 
faithfulness also to the Church of my allegiance and 
my affections, — the Reformed Protestant Church of 
England, — whose doctrine on these points is so essen- 
tially different, were I to pass them over in silence, 
brought as they have thus been under my notice, with- 
out a voice of protest and voice of warning. It is of 
course due to these writers to show that it is not with- 
out reason that I have spoken as I here do of their Con- 
firmation Manuals. Accordingly I have added in the 
third and last Paper in the Appendix a critical notice 
of the books, as explanatory and justificatory of my 
objections. What is most prominently erroneous in 
them had indeed been already noted and refuted, by 
anticipation, in the History of the Rite of Confirmation, 
in my first Lecture. 

In conclusion let me add that since, as already inti- 
mated, it has seemed to me probable that this little 
work may fall into the hands of many of our younger 
clergy, and suggest subjects not a little important, as 
well as interesting, for their own consideration, I have 
judged it right, wherever statements are made by me 
on points (especially disputed points) requiring authenti- 
cation, always to append the authority. It is with a 
view to them, let it be understood, that whatever may 
seem to savour too much of learning in a publication 
like the present is intended; not, of course, for the 
reading of young candidates for Confirmation. 

E. B. ELLIOTT. 

Brighton y yune^ 1865. 



PREFACE ADDED TO SECOND 

EDITION. 



"TN this Second Edition the History of the Rite of Con- 
-'- firmation has been a little amplified. And in the two 
first Papers in the Appendix it is illustrated by historic 
notices, ist, of the Princess Elizabeth's and Prince 
Edward's infant post-baptismal Confirmations, imme- 
diately before the Reformation ; 2ndly, of the judg- 
ments of the Continental Protestant Reformers, both 
Lutheran and Calvinistic, on the expediency in main 
points of just such a new Confirmation Rite as that 
which was soon afterwards appointed in King Edward's 
Prayer Book, on our Anglican Church Reformation. 

From courteous letters that I have received from Dr. 
Wordsworth and Dr. Goulburn I infer that they do 
not see reason to complain of my having misrepresented 
their opinions. I regret not to be able to say that 
they have changed them. 

As regards Dr. Goulburn, there are, if I mistake not, 
sundry beautiful and spiritual passages in his work on 
Personal Religion quite inconsistent with the doctrine 
which I have objected against, as laid down by him in 
his Treatise on Confirmation. 

Out of some six or seven reviews of the First Edition 
of the Lectures that I have happened to see, all have b^en 
favourable, — some warmly so, — except those in the 
'* Churchman" and the ** Guardian." As these two 
last-named periodicals have in one way or another im- 
pugned the correctness of my views and statements^ I 
have felt it a duty in a concluding Pbl^^x cA n^^ '^'t^'SRxx. 
Appendix to notice their strictui^^ otv \?cv^ ^\^cf^^^^- ^"^ 
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will be found, I believe, on perusal of these notices, that 
alike the " Churchman*' and the ** Guardian" have 
only added strength, however unintentionally, to the 
truth and propriety of the views of our English Church 
Rite of Connrmation that are propounded in these 
Lectures.* 

£. B. £. 
Brighton^ Novemher^ 1866. 

* The present or third Edition is published in a smaller and 
cheaper form, agreeably with the requests strongly expressed to 
me by many valued clerical friends, and with a view to the book's 
wider circulation. 

The Edition has been carefully revised ; and here and there, it is 
hoped, especially in the first very important and elaborate Lecture, 
improved. As regards one Paper that was inserted in the Appen- 
dix to the Second Edition, — viz., my reply to the '* Guardian," — it 
has seemed to me not worth the while to reprint it at full, or do 
more than give a very brief notice of it ; the Critic having offered 
no argument, nor attemi)ted any refutation of the historic facts 
Mserted by me, in justification of his dogmatic condemnatory 
judgment on the Lectures. 

Bfighion, April, 1869. 
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LECTURE I. 

ON THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND'S VIEW OF THE RITE 

OF CONFIRMATION. 

WE are met together to-day, dear young friends, and 
propose meeting here again each Wednesday, 
through the five or six ensuing weeks, on business very 
interesting, and at the same time very solemn. It is 
with a view to your better preparation for that ordi- 
nance of Confirmation, at which, in effect, you are pur- 
posmg publicly and deliberately to express you desire 
and resolution to be disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
The ordinance is one, as appointed by our Church,which, 
the more I think of it, the more approves itself to my 
mind as both reasonable and Scriptural. May the Lord 
Himself then bless the public instructions here given in 
preparation for it 1 May He bless also our more private 
preparatory readings in Bible-classes together, and your 
own personal meditations and prayers in reference to 
it, for his great Name's sake 1 



I said that the ordinance approved itself to ttv^ tcvvcA. 
as both reasonable and ScripturaX, viVv^xv ^otvsv^^^^^ 
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distinctively in the light of its appointment by our own 
Reformed Protestant Church, For there are some very 
notable peculiarities in the view that our Church pro- 
pounds of it, as compared with the view propounded of 
it by certain other Churches. They are stated, or implied, 
in three or four characteristic particulars of expression 
in the Prefatory Address at the commencement of the 
Confirmation Service in our Prayer Book ; — a Preface 
peculiar, it is said, to the English Church :* and which, 
as involving matter of great importance, I intend to 
take it as it were for my text in the present preliminary 
Lecture. The rather do I feel it my duty thus early to 
direct your careful consideration to them, because, al- 
though so important, they have been hitherto, I believe, 
almost altogether overlooked. At least such is the 
case in whatever published Manuals of preparation for 
Confirmation have come under my own notice. Let me 
read the Preface. 

" To the end that confirmation may be ministered to the more 
edifying of such as shall receive it, the Church hath thought good 
to order that none hereafter shall be confirmed but such as can say 
the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and the Ten Commandments ; and 
can answer also to such other Questions as in the Short Catechism 
are contained. Which order is very convenient to be observed : to 
the end that children, being now come to the years of discretion, and 
having learned what their Godfathers and Godmothers promised 
for them in Baptism, they may themselves, with their own mouth 
and consent, openly before the Church ratify and confirm the same ; 
and also promise that by the grace of God they will evermore 
endeavour themselves faithfully to observe such things, as they by 
their own confession have assented unto." 

Observe then here, ^rsf, that the words confirm and 
confirming are in this prefatory statement applied act- 
ively, though indeed in different senses of the verb, just 
as expressly to the candidates as to the bishop. The 
candidates, it is explained, have in this ordinance to 
confirm t in the sense of ratifying ^ the vows made lor 
them by their sponsors at baptism : while the bishop, 
by invoking God's blessing on them, conjointly with 

• So Palmer, Orig. Liturg. vol. ii. p. 205. 
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the prayers of the attendant congregation, is to confirm ^ 
in the sense of strengthening and establishing the can- 
didates in their pious resolution. — Secondly y observe that 
the age at which the rite of Confirmation is here ap- 
pointed to take place is when children have come to years 
of discretion : and after their having moreover acquainted 
themselves with certain engagements made for them by 
their sponsors at baptism, as the recognised conditions 
of their becoming entitled to the baptismal blessings ; 
as well as with certain summaries also of a Christianas 
faith and practice, such as that in our own Church 
Catechism. — Thirdly ^ observe that the rite of Confirma- 
tion is here spoken of, not as a rite enjoined by Jesus 
Christ and his apostles, but only as one enjoined by 
** the Churchy^ that is, of course, the English reformed 
Church : it being said, *• The Church hath thought good 
to order that none hereafter shall be confirmed but such 
as can say the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, and the Ten 
Commandments^and have been further instructed in 
the Church Catechism." — Fourthly^ in the clause just 
read there should be marked what is implied, as well 
as what is expressed, in the little word hereafter. For 
it seems to imply that before the time of our English 
Church Reformation the rite of Confirmation was con- 
ducted in a manner, at an age, and with views of the 
ordinance very different. All which indeed was notably 
the case. 

In explanation of this I must beg to carry you back 
in thought some 1600 or 1700 years, to an early period 
in the history of the then professing Christian Church ; 
at which period however, though so early, the leaven 
of very serious error had already begun to insinuate 
itself within it. You will remember, doubtless, how 
our blessed Lord, in one of his wonderful parables,* 
intimated that very soon tares^ or rather a kind of 
wheat-like looking weedyf would be sown in the world- 

• Matt. xiii. 24-30, 36-43. 

t "In the great cornfields of Samaria NvomtTvaocv^OcvvVe^x^^^^"^*- 
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wide field of the gospel-kingdom, and there intermi? 
with the good wheat ; meaning thereby, as He Him 
self said in his explanation of the parable, unsounc 
doctrines and unsound professors in the Church. More- 
over in other prophecies of the future, spoken either bj 
Himself or by his divinely inspired apostles, there was 
further implied that what was unsound and evil would 
increase in it gradually more and more ; until at length, 
from its infecting the mass, there would result, albeit 
within the pale of the still professedly Christian Church, 
and as characteristic of its members, a general apostacy 
from the true faith.* Yet further it was intimated, and 
I think not obscurely, as I shall hope to explain to you 
in a subsequent Lecture on the prophetic evidence ol 
Christianity, that one grand characteristic of the pre- 
dicted apostacy would consist in the substitution of the 
human Church minister for the Church's divine Saviour, 
in respect of one or another of those various saving 
offices which He has Himself graciously undertaken to 
fulfil; and which, I need hardly say. He alone can 
effectually fulfil, for our salvation.f 

Now it was in the administration, and doctrine incul- 
cated about it, of the rite of Christian baptism, including 
the laying on of hands ^ or (as afterwards called) confirma- 
tion, — which was then considered and ministered (in a 
way presently to be explained) as a simple appendage 

employed in picking out from the wheat the tall green stalks still 
cal^d by the Arabs zuwdn. This is apparently the same word as 

the Greek i't^'ai'ia, in the Latin vulgate rendered lolia, in our ver- 
sion tares. These stalks, it can easily be imagined, if sown 
designedly throughout the fields, would be inseparable from the 
wheat ; from which, even when growing naturally and by chance, 
they are at first sight hardly distinguishable."— Stanley ; " Sinai 
and Palestine," p. 426. 
In a foot-note he adds thus. " The Arabic word zuwdn is derived 

from zdn, nausea. Tii^avLOV is found nowhere but in the New 
Testament ; and in the ecclesiastical writers who have probably 
derived it from thence." 

• Matt. xxiv. II ; Acts xx. 20, 30 ; 2 Tim. iii. 13 ; 2 Thess. ii. 3, etc. 

+ Como Matt. vii. 15 ; 2 Tness. ii. 4 ; i John ii. 18; Rev. xiii. 11. 
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or adjunct of the baptismal rite,* — that innovation of 
this kind on the pure primitive gospel rites and doctrines 
seems first to have shown itself. (You see how closely 
these historic details are connected with our present 
subject of Confirmation.) We may date the beginning 
of the innovation from quite late in the second century ;f 
that is, about a century after the death of the longest- 
lived of Christ's apostles, St. John. For in the earlier 
writings of Clement of Rome, Justin Martyr, and other 
Christian Fathers previous to the closing in of the 
second century, there is, I believe, no trace of it. J From 
after that time, however, the new views spread rapidly; 
and, as time proceeded, will be found to have become 
more and more prominent, ^nd effective for evil, in the 
history of the Church. 

It is to be understood that in the Roman Empire at that 
time, as Christianity was being preached, and converts 
gathered in from out of its heathen population, (just as 
now in India, and in other heathen countries where 
Christian missionaries are preaching, and converts being 
made to Christianity,) the custom existed alike of adult 
baptism, and infant baptism : — adulti in the case of 
grown-up converts, when themselves the first of a 
heathen family brought to believe in Christ ; infant^ in 
regard to the children of each such convert, and those 
of families previously Christianized. And, of course, 
as the Church advanced, and more especially after 
Christianity had become triumphant over heathenism 
throughout the Roman world, (a religious revolution 

• So Bingham, xii. i. i : a book to which reference may be made 
generally in regard of all that concerns the history of the confirma- 
tion rite for the first six centuries. 

f TertuIIian, writing about a.d. 195, " De Baptismo," is, I believe, 

the earliest author who speaks of the baptismal X^*?®^^*''*** 

X Indeed Justin negatives the fact of any such rite of laying on 
of hands existing in his time. For in his first Apology, written 
about A.D. 150, in a full and particular account of the rites of 
Christian baptism, he makes no mention of it; b\il «iv\:^ ^S. ^^^ 
adult convert after baptism proceedmg to tortvvcv\3LTv\c«\fe vcv "CRfc 
Lord's Supper. See Bishop Kaye's Justltv MaLTtv"'f •» ^- '^^ 
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which began, and was consummated, in the course of 
the fourth century after Christ,) adult baptisms became 
fewer, and infant baptisms more common ; till at length 
the latter CAme to be'the rule, not the exception. Now 
then, an expression having already by the opening of 
the third century incautiously come into vogue, by 
which Church bishops were designated as ** successors 
of the Apostles,"* the unwarranted notion began further 
about this time to insinuate itself of bishops being 
also inheritors of the apostolic powers and prerogatives. 
And, forasmuch as it was ^postles distinctively (viz. 
St. Peter and St. John) who, after the baptism of cer- 
tain of the Samaritans by the deacon Philip, laid hands 
on thenty in order to their receiving (as it is said) the 
Holy Ghost, and another Apostle distinctively, viz. St. 
Paul, who did the same in the case of certain disciples 
at Ephesus,t thence the inference that, although the 
common minister might baptise, and by mere virtue of 
the baptismal rite impart (so they said) forgiveness of 
sins, yet, in order to that highest benefit of Christian 
baptism, viz. its being born not only of water but of the 
Spirit, there was needed also the laying on of hands, X 
and that by the Bishop.^ Which latter ceremonial 
accordingly began from the same early epoch to be 
accompanied with anointing with chrism, as the outward 
sign of this supposed anointing with the Holy Gh )st ;|| 

• So first, I think, Cyprian, Ep. 45. (Ed. Amstel. 1691 See 
Bingham, ii. 2. 2. t Acts viii. 12-17 \ xix. 6. 

X So TertuU, De Bapt. ch. 6, 8. See Note * p. j. 

§ Cyprian,^Ep. 72, 73. From which epistles I subjoin the 
extracts following : " Apud nos geriturut qui in ecclesili baptizan- 
tur prapositis ecclesus offerantur, et pef nostram orationem, ac 
manfis impositionem, Spiritum sanctum consequantur, et signaculo 
Dominico consummentur." " Tunc enim pleni sanctificafi, et esse 
filii Dei possunt, si sacramento utroque nascantur : cum scriptum 
sit, Nisi quis renatus fuerit ex aqu& et Spiritu, non potest introire 
in regnum Dei." Cyprian refers, and so too Firmilian and Jerom, 
to Acts viii. and xix., as the Scriptural precedents and warrant for 
the rite. Bingham, xii. 3. 6. 

II Tertull. ibid. ch. 7, 8 ; etc. *' Exinde egressi de lavacro perun- 

fuimur benedict& unctione . . . Dehinc manus imponitur, per bene- 
ictionem advocans Spiritum sanctum." 
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and moreover the appellative -xpurfJM, chrism, to be 
attached to the rite itself in Greek Christendom, as well 
as its earlier appellative of xc(/>o^c<''(a, or the laying on 
of hands. — As to that other better known designation 
of it in after ages throughout Western Latin-speaking 
Christendom as the rite of confirmation, it seems to 
have come into use there not till after the end of the 
fourth century. Perhaps, as Jerom's Latin translation of 
the New Testament, called the Vulgate, was beginning 
about that time to come into general circulation in the 
West, and in those passages in Acts xiv. 22, xv. 32, 41, 
xviii. 23, which speak of St. VzMVsstahlishing in the faith 
the newly formed churches in Pisidia and elsewhere, 
that Latin version used the verb confirmare, (the 
origin oi confirm in our English version,) Paul's laying on 
of hands may have been thought of as included in 
his acts of confirming those Churches ; and so the word 
confirmation been adopted in a ritualistic sense equivalent 
to chrism ; the confirmation meant being that by the gift 
of the Holy Spirit.* While at the same time these his- 
tories in the Acts may also hence have been looked on 

* Jerom himself, in his comment on Ps. Ixviii. 28, " Strengthen, 
O Lord, (Lat. confirma,) what thou hast wrought in us," seems thus 
to apply the word to the Church Confirmation rite ; but only as 
Gods act in confirming; *'Ut donum baptismi Spiritus sancti 
effusione Deus confirmet."^ — Jerom's is the earliest use of the word 
that I have seen in this sense : unless the writer called Ambrosiaster, 
on Heb. vi. 2, may be thought to have preceded Jerom in it ; the 
expression followmg having been used by him; "Impositio manuum 
post baptismum, ad confirmationem unitatis in ecclesid Christ!, k pon- 
tificibus fieri solet." 2 Fifty years after Jerom, Pope Leo used the 
word distinctly of this Church rite ; " Invocatione Spiritus sancti per 
impositionem manuum confirmandi sunt." Hard. 1. 1771. Another 

1 Similarly was used, about Jerom's time, the corresponding Greek 
word BeBaiujais i^ the so called " Apostolic Constitutions," ch. 17, 
^€^ai(i)(ris TTis OfioXoyias. For herein, I think, is meant God's 
confirmation, at the laying on of hands, of the baptismal covenant, 
though Bingham (xii. 3. 3) explains it of confirmation on man's part. 
S The earliest Father noted by Bingham as so applying this 
passage in the Hebrews vi. 2. On which, however^ %efc \.tkfcTvsiSAs«.\"a. 
my review of Dr. Wordsworth in the Kppetv^vx. 
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as furnishing a corroborative argument for the apostolic 
institution of the rite ; as well as for the apostolic pre- 
rogative in its ministration.* 

Well, such being the view thus early entertained of 
the rite itself as the apostolically instituted mean for the 
gift of the Spirit, and view of bishops as its proper ad- 
ministrators, in their character of successors to the 
Apostles, the ministration of confirmation by a bishop, — 
or at least, in case of his absence, by some delegated 
presbyter with chrism consecrated by a bishop, — was ap- 
pointed to follow immediately y or as soon as possible 
after^ the baptismal rite, as an adjunct of the latter 
almost indispensable ;t and this not in the case of adult 
baptisms only, but in the then increasingly general case 
also of infant baptism. 

Now, I say, how mistaken were all these notions I In 
the first place, Church bishops could hardly, in any full 
or proper sense of the word, except in regard of time, be 
called successors of the Apostles. For both their office 

example occurs in the Homilies of some Gallican Bishop, contem- 
porary apparently with Csesarius of Aries, about a.d. 500 ; Bibl. P. 
Max. T. vi. 649 : another in the Barcelona Council, a.d. 599, Can. 
2. Hard. iii. 537. After this, the use of the word became common. 

• Even to the present day, and by writers of our own Church, the 
fact of the use of the verb confirm in our English version of these 
passages in the Acts has, I know, been sometimes argued from in 
proof of the apostolic institution of Confirmation. 

t By some of the Fathers the bishop's own laying on of hands, 
and anointing, is spoken of as essential for the Holy Spirit's com- 
munication. But this is to be taken, says Bingham (xii. 3. 7), with 
reserve ; citing Jerom, Adv. Lucif. c. 4, to that effect. 

It was in the Greek Church, more frequently, in the Latin 
Church more rarely, that presbyters were thus specially commis- 
sioned by bishops to act for them in the rite of Confirmation. In 
such cases however, says Bingham, there was an express prohibi- 
tion of their then using any but episcopally consecrated chrism: 
for a supply of which presbyters in country districts were required 
by the 4th Council of Carthage, ist of Toledo, etc., to apply to 
their own bishops yearly before Easter. He adds that the bishop's 
consecration of the oil of chrism was supposed to operate a mystical 
change in its nature (xii. 2. i ; 3. 3). — Thus early began the super- 
stitious notions that are still predicated by Romanists respecting 
the consecrated oil of chrism. See p. 11, Note f, »«/rd. 
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and their powers were different and inferior : they being 
only by Church-appointment heads, in certain limited 
local districts, of the Christian Church ; and with more 
or less simply of the Holy Spirit's ordinary gifts and 
influences : — not the apostolic missionaries of Christ's 
own immediate appointment : with a world-wide Gospel- 
preaching commission, and regulating power over the 
so founded Church universal ; together with the pos- 
session of the Holy Spirit's miraculous as well as ordi- 
nary gifts, and power too of imparting even the former, 
as their credentials of office. Further, in reference to 
the Samaritan case of the Apostles' laying on of hands, 
it was for the communication distinctively of those 
extraordinary or miraculous gifts of the Holy Ghost that 
their intervention was needed by the converts : what 
are called the Spirit's ordinary or spiritual gifts, such 
as of saving faith, having been already before vouch- 
safed, as we read, to those converts through the instru- 
mentality of the deacon Philip's teaching.* Besides 
that it was not infants on whom the Apostles' hands 
were thus laid ; but adults evidently, whose intelligent 
faith had already approved itself to Philip. — And, as to 
that other apostolic act of the confirming of certain 
of the Asiatic disciples, or Churches, related in Acts 
xiv., XV., xviii., I have already intimated that it was 
altogether diverse from that of the laying on of the 
Apostles^ hands just spoken of;— being simply that of 
strengthening them in the faith by such means as ex- 
hortation and prayer, without any laying on at all of 
the hands, so far as appears in the sacred narrative.f 
Overlooking all this, however, the Church authori- 

• So Acts yiii. 12. In the ever memorable case of Saul of Tarsus 
the simple disciple Ananias was made the minister for imparting 
the Holy Ghost. Acts ix. 17. 

t Alike in Acts xiv. 22, xv. 32, 41, xviii. 23, the Greek word is 
€Tri(TT7iQil^oyT€S fixing, strengthening, stablishing. In other pas- 
sages the word ^^^CLi-ott) (whence the j8f jSatoxTts of the Apostolic 
Constitutions, before cited) is used much in the same sense. So 
I Cor. i. 6. Also ^CjSatwo-ts, Phil. i. 7. 
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ties of the third and fourth centuries laid down, as 
before said, that, in order to the perfection of the bap- 
tismal rite, and due communication to the baptized of 
the Holy Spirit, there must needs, even in the case of 
infants^ be the Adjunct of the rite called chrism^ confir- 
mation^ or laying on of the bishop^s hands. And so, 
accordingly, forthwith after baptism by a presbyter or 
deacdn, the bishop, if present, was called to lay his 
hands upon the babe, and anoint him with consecra- 
ted oil, the recognised symbol of the Holy Spirit ; or, 
if not present at the time, then as soon after as possi- 
ble.* — 'Of Course, in the case of infants thus confirmed, 
there could be no intelligent or spiritual acting on 
their part. Of whatever was done to them they were 
the mere passive recipients. They were ritually confirmed 
as the phrase Was, but had no power to do anything 
themselves at the time, in the way of confifmingy or 
ratifying, the vows made for them in baptism. And 
mark the essentially antichristianf and superstitious 
character of the rite so viewed, and so ministered : — 
the bishop, by the mere act (or opus operatumX) of laying 
On of hands, and anointing, being supposed to impart 
that which it is Christ's oWn grand and peculiar pre- 
rogative to impart, at his own time, and by his own 
means ; vii» the anointing of the soul of man with 
the saving Spiritual influences of the Holy Spirit. § 
Well, this unscriptural and superstitious rite of infant 

* Bingham, Bk. xii. i. i.^ 

t The proper sense of this word» let it be ever remembered, is not 
professedly opposing, but rather, usurping the functions of, and so 
mofe or less superseding, Jesus Christ. 

X The technical phrase this that was used afterwards by the 
Tridentine Council, A.D. 1547, (Sess. vii. CanonS, De Sacramentis,) 
and so made famous. In P. Paolo's Histofy of the Council of 
Trent, pp. 223, 247, there is a notice of the discussions on the sub- 
ject ; and of the anathemas then pronounced against all deniers of 
the viftue of the priestly dPus operatUm in the sacraments. 

§ *^iuP (i.e. after baptism) £$0(^17 x5t(r/ia . . . tqvto he ecrri to 
6,yiOP TTPCv/xd- Cyril, Cat. Myst. iii. n. i. — Not so, however, all 
the early Fathers. Especially Augustine (see his De Trin. xv. 46) 
spoke not of a giving, but only an invoking of the Holy Spirit in 
the rite. fSee this cited in note, p. 156). 
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contirmatioH descended downwards in the Church, 
alike in the East and in the West,* through the dark 
middle ages, even as if a recognised apostolic institu- 
tion, with but little change; save only that in the 
Latin Chufch, in the progress of those dark ages, the 
ceremony of the laying on of hands was sooner or 
later dropped, and the essence of the rite made to centre 
in the chrism'-anointing.^ Thus, in England, about the 

* See the varioua services " ad coQsignandoa infantes " given ill 
Martene de Rit., vol. i. pp. 92-96. 

t Bingham notices this (xii. 3, 6) ; " The cereraorty of impositioil 
of hands is now wholly laid aside ih the Romish Church : but he 
does not say when the disuse began, Nov does Calmer (ii. 204). Mar-< 
tene, too, (p. 90) seems unable to give any clear account when, and 
how, this disuse was brought about. Maskell (Ritual, vol. i. Introd. 
ccxi., etc.) is silent respecting it. Th6 Tridentiile Catechism, un- 
able to give any Scriptural or very early pktri^tic warrant for the 
present thus mutilated Romish ceremony, resorts for authority to 
notoriously spuriaus early patristic writings, as of the pseudo-Cle- 
ment, pseudo-Dionysius, etc. Catech. ii. 3. 3, 4. 

In Romish Rituals of the middle age, just as in the Canons of the 
early Councils of Catthage artd Toledo; before noticed (p. 8), it 
was required that fresh chrism should be made by eacl) bishop 
every year on Holy Thursday. Mdrtene f Tom. iii. pp. 86-96) gives 
details from sundry 6ld Rituals of the solemn ceremonial of con^ 
secration in the cathedral church on that day :— ^three ampulla bein^ 
brought to the bishop, robed in his pontificals, before the assembled 
congregation, and surrounded by his priest's and deacons ; one am- 
pulla for the oil of baptism, one for that of extreme unction, one 
(and that sometimes of gold) for sacred chrism :— ;then the solemn 
exorcisings of the oil and the chrism ; then the benediction by the 
bishop's three times breathing on it (comp. ]john xx. 22) in the form 
of a cross, etc. etc. ; theii the ampulla to'be taken and laid up in the 
sacristy. Hence the supply to all the presbyters of the diocese ; who 
were to apply for, and fetch, each one his quota, before Easter day. 

Maskell (i. 32) giyes from th^ old Sarum Manual the injunctions 
following respecting the holy oil and chrism: — that the parish 
priest was never to be without it ; that a fresh supply was to be 
obtained by him from his bishop every Easter week, what might 
remain of the old being then removed and burnt ; and that it was 
to be kept by him under lock and key, in order to guard against any 
profane use of it. Any priest that might use old oil for anointing 
the baptized, was to be deposed from his office. 

Still in the middle age, as in the older time of the ApostoHc Con- 
stitutions, the act of the bishop's consecration, to use Bingham's 
language, (xii. 3. 3,) " was supposed to work a mystlcal<iVs3ws5i^'v^>^a. 
nature, answerable to the change avtnWaxVj N»xa>x'^'t v^'^^^'*^'*^^^ 
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beginning of the eighth century, we are told by Bede 
that the bishop was wont to make a visitation of his 
diocese after each solemn season of baptism, for the pur- 
pose of confirming (and , thus far, with laying on of hands, 
as well as anointing) the infant and other (if any other) 
neophytes.* — In the thirteenth century there was in 
Western Christendom a slight extension of the nor- 
mal permitted age of confirmation ;f chiefly with a 
view to suit the time of the bishop's circuit through his 
diocese. Thus, for example, in certain Church coun- 
cils held about that period in what was still Papal 
England, viz. at Worcester, at Chichester, at Exeter, 
and at Salisbury, the law was laid down that parents 
should bring their children to be confirmed by the 
I ishop within a year, if possible, after birth ; or, if not, 
at least within three or five years. A Durham Synod 
extended the limit further to seven years, t But still in 

of baptism, and in the bread and wine in the eucharist." — ^Just to the 
same effect the Tridentine Catechism, yet later, (ii. 3. 7-10,) dilates 
on the virtues of such consecrated chrism. 

* Martene, i. 86 ; also Maskell, Ritual, p, ccxij. ;-—*' Dum nuper 
baptizatis, ad accipiendam Spiritus sancti gratiam, manum impo- 
nerit S, Cuthbertus." So too the Ordo Romanup, of the ninth cen- 
tury, given by Bingham, xii. i, a, and also Palmer, ibid. — In Mr. 
Wharton Marriott's lately published book called the Vestiarium 
Christianum, there is in Plate xxxvii. an intefbsting sketch, from a 
Latin MS. of the ninth century, in the library o/the S. Minerva at 
Rome, of a bishop ministering the chrism to a newly baptized babe 
on its emerging from the font. Here is no sign of the x^iQodeffia. 

From the Sarum Constitutions of a.d. 1217, it seems that down to 

that date the X^*?®^^<''** had been retained as an essential part of the 
rite in England : — " Impositio maniis quje fit ab episcopo, et confir- 
matio dicitur." Hard. vii. 92. 

f I say normal, because necessarily many cases would occur from 
time to time of adult candidates for confirmation ; e.g. in those of 
adult converts from heathenism. Then there was required confes- 
sion to the priest, as a preliminary. Martene, ib. p. 88. 

J Worcester, a.d. 1240, and Chichester, a.d. 1246, within one year ; 
Exeter, a.d. 1287, within three years ; Sarum, a.d. 1217, within five 
years; Durham, a little earlier than Worcester, within seven years. 
So too the Cologne Council, a.d. 1280. 

See Martene, De Rit. T. i. p. 87, et seq. Also Maskell, ibid. p. ccxiii. 

Subsequently to the Reformation, but not till then, the Council 
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the Latin or Romish Church, just as in the Greek, con- 
firmation immediately followed infant baptism when- 
ever a bishop might be near at hand.* Such was the 
case, for example, very notably, in the confirmations 
respectively of the Princess Elizabeth and the Prince 
Edward (afterwards King Edward VI. and Queen 
Elizabeth), under the reign of their father, Henry 
VIII., just before the Reformation. From the baptis- 
mal font the infant princess, and the infant prince, 
were each alike carried for confirmation straight to the 
Church altar ; where the Archbishop of Canterbury was in 
either case attending to confirm the infant neophyte.f 
— In case of neglecting to bring their children within 
the limited time of delay permitted, the parents were 
to be temporarily excommunicated, and suffer the penal- 
ties, sometimes severe, which then attached even to 
such Church excommunication. | As to the notion, 
whensoever adults might be confirmed, (a case which 
even then sometimes occurred,) of those adults having 
to do anything actively in the way of confirming their 
baptismal vowsj it was a notion that would have been 
probably leprobated, so as in fact it was afterwards in 
the Catechism of the Council of Trent, as alike absurd 
and impious. § 

of Trent yet further extended the age of children for confirmation. 
" If it be judged undesirable to wait till the twelfth year, at any rate 
it may be well to defer confirmation till the child's seventh year." 
— Catech. Trid. ii. 3. 17. • Maskell, i. 25. 

t See the graphic and interesting account given by Hall, the. 
chronicler of the Wars of the Roses, in my Appendix. 

X See Maskell, Introd. ibid, and i. 25. Also Martene, ibid. 

Compare, in reference to the penalties persons unconfirmed were 
themselves subject to, in an earlier age of the Church, Bingham, 
xii. 3. 8. 

§ Thus speaks the Catechism : — " Quidam non minus imperiti 
quam impi^ finxerunt confirmationis vocabulum ab eo deduci quod 
olim qui infantes baptizati erant, quum Jam adulti assent, ad epis- 
copum adducebantur, ut fidem Christianam, quam in baptismo 
susceperant, confirmarent." — Catech. Trident, ii. 3. 20. Here the 
imperiti refers apparently to the historical mistake, broached fifteen 
years before in King Edward's second Prayer Book,(,st'e,\^^\ft.\ ^. 
16, infrd,) as if in patristic times svicYi Via.i>at«xv ^t x«X>axt ^A^iwt 
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Such, I say, was through the middle age in England, 
as well as the rest of European Christendom, the fear- 
fully superstitious rite of Confirmation. Well might 
Wickliffe exclaim with indignation against it as un- 
scriptural ; and a device of the Evil One for the pur- 
pose of deluding the people.* Was it not so, if sug- 
gesting that it was only from the episcopal laying on 
of hands that a child could receive the saving influence 
of God's Holy Spirit ; and that from that act, by the 
mere episcopal opus operatum, he would, and must, 
receive it ? — As a sacrament it had been similarly 
rejected by the Waldenses a century before Wickliffe ;-!- 
who was himself the morning-star of the Reformation. 

And at length, in God's great mercy, the light of the 
blessed Reformation was made to shine on our favoured 
land. Then, whereas in the Continental reformed 
Churches, together with the abolition of the old Episcopal 
form of Church government, there was generally abo- 

confirmation rite itself ; the impii to the very notion of such a 
thing. There seems to be also a reference to certain expressed 
views to the same effect by some other of the reformed Churches 
shortly before the English Reformed Liturgies under King Edward. 
See Paper ii. in my Appendix. 

• Le Bas, Life of Wickliffe, p. 340. — Wickliffe adds : " And for 
advancing the dignity and importance of the episcopal order." Le 
Bas protests against Wickliffe's language here as extravagant, and 
even fanatical ; and refers to Hooker, E. P. Bk. v. ch. 66, as satis- 
factorily answering it. Yet I cannot see any such answer in Hooker. 
Indeed Hooker cites a passage from Jerom, in which Jerom actu- 
ally anticipated Wickliffe in the latter clause of his inculpatory 
statement : saying that the prerogative of communicating the Holy 
Ghost, though not expressly restricted to them in Holy Scripture, 
might yet not improperly be assigned to bishops, distinctively, 
" ad honorem potius sacerdotii, quam ad legis necessitatem.*' (Adv. 
Lucif. ch. 4.) And Hooker himself even approvingly endorses the 
sentiment. 

It is a marvel to me that such a man as Hooker should not have 
insisted, as I have, on the essential difference of the Anplican ser- 
vice of Confirmation from the old patristic and mediaeval rite ; but 
on the contrary, by identifying it substantially with the latter, have 
left it open to attack as superstitious and unscriptural. Mr. Le Bas 
does protest against the Papal corruptions of the rite, though with- 
out particularizing ; and not quite consistently. 

/ So Bellarmine, Op. T. iii. 300, from iE.nca's S^W\ua. 
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lished also the old post-baptismal rite of Confirmation,* 
it was otherwise ordered in England. By the Christian 
bishops and doctors, to whom was then committed the 
momentous charge of reforming or re-constituting the 
Anglican Church, in accordance with the doctrines and 
requirements of the Gospel Scriptures, when consider- 
ing what to do in regard of this ancient but, as for ages 
it had been administered, superstitious and unscriptural 
ordinance (so they judged it) of Confirmation^ it was 
wisely thought that the question was one which neces- 
sarily and preliminarily involved that of the age at 
which Christian baptism ought to be administeied ; 
whether in infancy, or not until adult age. And, after 
much careful consideration of the subject, they came 
to the following conclusions: — ist, that the baptism 
of young children, or infants, was to be retained in the 
Church, ** as most agreeable with the institution of 
Christ ;" 2ndly, that, as a fit sequel and complement 
to infant baptism, it was desirable that there should be 
also a service of adult confirmation, — not indeed as a sa- 
crament of apostolic institution,t but as an appointment 
of the now reformed English Church ; and with essen- 
tial differences, such as have been already intimated 
(two more especially), between the old Romish rite of 
confirmation, and the reformed and new: — two, I should 
say, besides the restoration of that Scriptural but in 
the West long-disused form of blessing by the laying 
on of hands, the disuse of unction, and rejection of the 
sacramental opus operatum doctrine.^ 

* On the question whether the rite was altogether abolished in 
them, see my Appendix, Paper ii. 

f Such is the view expressed in our Art. xxv. on the Sacra- 
ments. "Those five commonly called Sacraments, — i.e. Confirma- 
tion, Penance, Orders, Matrimony, and Extreme Unction, — are not 
to be counted for sacraments of the Gospel ; being such as have 
grown partly of the corrupt following of the Apostles, [^^o Confirma- 
tion, as the rite was viewed and conducted in the Church prior to 
the Reformation,] partly as states of life allowed in the Scriptures^ 
[so Matrimony,] but have not like nature of s«Ltx^Tcv^Tv\.%. 

X The doctrine, and the very expressVow^vj^Te, \«^\c>^^\».^ ^^^^^x 
Articles in King Edward's second Ptavet ^ooV. V^mVsx t?k..'^.':n^-^ 
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Let me, in conclusion of the present Lecture, reca- 
pitulate these two particular differences. First then, 
we saw it was appointed that thereafter none were to 
be the subjects of the ordinance but those who had 
come to years of discretion^ and who had further been 
catechised and instructed in the grand principles of the 
Christian faith. * — Secondly ^ that one main object of 
the rite should be that of baptized adults, after such 
instruction, publicly and deliberately (if so they chose) 
confirming f or ratifying^ the vows made for them by their 
sponsors at baptism ; in other words, accepting the 
conditions on which, according to the true doctrine of 
the Gospel, already recognised by their sponsors, the 
blessings of Christian baptism were alone understood 
to attach to the baptized.f — Preliminary to all which 
there would of course be needed, on the part of the 
candidates, an inquiry into, and satisfaction respecting, 

The same is implied, says Bishop Burnet, in our present Article 
XXV. (ad init.) : '* for the virtue of the sacraments being there put in 
the worthy receiving excludes the doctrine of opus operatum." 

The disuse of the unction is mourned over as a grievous loss 
in the Oxford Tract, 86, pp. 27-29 ; and by others of the same 
school effort has been made of late to lower the age required to one 
younger than " years of discretion." 

* For the comfort of parents on occasion of this injunction the 
Rubric following was added : — " And that no man shall think that 
any detriment shall come to children by deferring of their confirma- 
tion : for it is certain by God's Word that children being baptized, 
if they depart out of this life in their infancy, are undoubtedly saved." 

So the Rubric to Confirmation in King Edward's first Liturgy of 
1549, p. 121 (Parker ed.) ; a Rubric repeated in the Liturgy of 1552, 
ib. p. 295, and in Elizabeth's Prayer Book of 1562, p. 210. — With 
which contrast the early unscriptural doctrine of Cyprian and 
others, cited p. 6. 

t In the Two Liturgies of King Edward VL, of a.d. 1549, 1552, 
pp. 120, 295, (Parker ed.,) one reason given for our Church's thus 
re-formed rite was, " Because it is agreeable with the usage of the 
Church in times past thatconfirmation should be ministered to them 
that are of perfect age : " and then, " that they, being instructed in 
Clrrrst's religion, should openly, before the Church, profess their 
own faith," and (ed. 1552) " ratify and confirm " the baptismal vows 
made by their godfathers and godmothers for them. To this 
doubtless very principally refer the Tridentine imperii^ and impii 
cited p. 13, suprd. 
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the Christian faith and its evidences. And, in order to 
the candidates being the better strengthened and con- 
firmed in their pious resolutions, it was ordained by the 
founders of our Reformed Church that the Christian 
congregation should be gathered together on occasion 
of the performance of the confirmation rite ; and God*s 
grace and help invoked on their behalf by the bishop, to- 
gether with the patriarchal and apostolic form of blessing 
by the laying on of his hands, and with the accompany- 
ing prayers of the whole assembled congregation.* A 
service more reasonable, more likely to be useful with 
God's blessing, or more accordant vnth the general 
spirit of a really Christian Church, I cannot imagine. 

* I may observe that in 1662, after the Savoy Conferences, the 
Preface to t^e Confirmation Service was curtailed, but its essentials 
retained, as in the present form. Cardwell, Conferences, p. 383. 
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LECTURE II. 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND'S REASONS FOR INFANT CHRIS- 
TIAN BAPTISM; AND GENERAL VIEWS RESPECTING 
BAPTISM, AS MINISTERED TO INFANTS, AND ITS 
PROPER MODE OF MINISTRATION. 

TT was Stated in my former Lecture that our Re- 
-■- formed Church's ordinance of Confirmation was 
based on the view expressed in its 27th Article, to the 
effect that the baptism of young children, in profess- 
edly Christian communities, is most agreeable with the 
institution of Christ, and its consequent general in- 
junction of such baptism ; confirmation at a riper age 
being then, evidently, a proper sequel to the baptis- 
mal rite. How distinctly its confirmation rite was 
framed originally by our reforming fathers as a sequel 
a;.d complement, in due time, to infant baptism, 
appears from this. In the earlier editions of our 
Prayer Book, in 1549, 1552, 1559, there was no service 
at all for the baptism of adults^ though one was added 
afterwards; but only services for public and private 
infant baptism ; and then, after a preliminary cate- 
chism, drawn up for the preparation of such as might, 
in due time, be confirmation candidates, the service for 
confirmation. Hence the desirableness of confirmation 
candidates understanding the reasons (convincing rea- 
sons, as it seems to me) for our Church's injunction of 
infant baptism, as the rule in this Christian country ; 
in order to their better appreciating its wisdom, and its 
object, in the appointment of the confirmation rite. 
The rather is this desirable, as the question of infant 
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baptism is one on which a different judgment has been 
formed, and acted on, by one respectable Protestant 
community; viz., the sect called Baptists. This, then, 
will be my chief subject in the present Lecture. 

Now, in that ever memorable command of the Lord 
Jesus Christ to his disciples, by which the Christian 
baptismal rite was first instituted, — " Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost," nothing was directly 
said, either as to the restriction of the rite to adults^ or 
its non-restriction ; the exclusion of infants, or non- 
exclusion. But, in proof of there being no intended 
exclusion of them, let me observe, 

I St, On the argument which arises out of the ana- 
logy between baptism in the Christian Church and 
circumcision in the Jewish; seeing that circumcision 
was the rite by which the Jews were of old brought 
within the pale of the then visible Church of God, just 
as baptism is that by which, accordantly with Jesus 
Christ's own appointment, men are brought within the 
pale of the Christian Church now. And at what age, 
then, was circumcision, by God's command, adminis- 
tered of old ? Within eight days after birth, we read, 
every Jewish man-child was to be circumcised. Now it 
is on all hands admitted that Christianity is in its spirit 
and rules far less exclusive, far more comprehensive, 
than Judaism. The very rites, ordinances, and laws of 
the Mosaic religion seemed intended to shut out other 
nations, and to confine it within the narrow limits of 
Palestine. On the other hand, with regard to the 
Christian religion, though, during Jesus Christ's own 
lifetime. He spoke of Himself as sent only to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel, yet, after his death 
and resurrection, the charge just cited by me as given 
to his disciples was assuredly expressed in a most 
comprehensive spirit ; — " Go ye into all the tyorCd^-axv^ 
preach the Gospel to every creature j Vjsl^Xaxvvv^ \}cv^vcv'vcv 
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the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost." Would it, then, be in accordance with this 
comprehensive spirit of the new dispensation, as com- 
pared with that of the old, were the infant children of 
parents, when themselves within the pale of God's visi- 
ble Church, excluded from membership by the Christian, 
though admitted of old by the Jewish religion ? 

2ndly, When little children, including babes in arms,* 
were brought to Christ, as we read in that beautiful 
passage of the Gospel which is so appositely cited 
in our baptismal service, though the disciples wished to 
send them away, as if unfit for presentation to Him on 
account of their want of intelligence, we know how He 
reproved his disciples, and welcomed the children. 
*' Suffer,'* said He, " little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not; for of such is the kingdom of 
God. And He took them up in his arms, put his hands 
on them, and blessed them." Would it be consistent 
with such words, and such treatment of them, had it 
been his purpose that little children should be inter- 
dicted from admission within the pale of his visible 
Church ? 

3rdly, Although we do not find any direct injunction 
of infant baptism by Christ or his Apostles, and the 
baptisms recorded in the Book of the Acts are almost 
exclusively those of adults, yet this constitutes no 
valid objection to our view ; being quite accounted for 
by the fact that it was to the adults of the Jewish and 
heathen population that the Apostles were charged to 
preach the Gospel, as their first great work. There 
are, however, three passages in the history of the Apos- 
tles' early ministry which seem to imply that, after the 
heads of a family had become Christians, it was their 
rule to admit the young ones of the family to a Chris- 
tian baptism also. First, in Acts xvi. 15 we read that 
*' Lydia was baptized, and her household •' " secondly, in 
Acts xvi. 33, that, after the jailer at Philippi had been 

• Luke xviii. 15 ; /3pe0i;. 
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converted and baptized, there were also baptized " all 
hisy straightway: " thirdly, in i Cor. i. i6, that St. Paul 
baptized ** the household of Stephanas." Now, if there 
had been recorded the baptism by the Apostle of but 
one household only, it might have been urged, not with- 
out reason, that very probably that one household had 
no little children belonging to it. But it seems unlikely 
that out of three households not one should have com- 
prised within it any little children. Nor is this all. 
For it is further to be remembered that the mention of 
these three several cases, in which the household of 
the head of the house were all baptized after his or her 
conversion, is made quite incidentally, and without any 
hint of the cases being peculiar. Consequently, we 
may infer that the Apostles' practice in these cases, 
after the convefsion and baptism of the head of the 
family, was in nowise contrary to their usual practice. 
Such are the three several independent reasons infer- 
able from Holy Scripture^ in support of our Reformers* 
judgment as to the propriety of infant baptism. — 
Strongly corroborative of which is the evidence infer- 
able from statements in the writings of sundry early 
Fathers of th4 ChUrchi — Christian men, resident in 
different parts of the Roman world, but all concurring 
to this effect ; and who wrote, some within but a cen- 
tury, others within but a century and a half, from after 
the death of the longest lived of the Apostles, St. 
John.* 

I. yustin Martyr. This man, a Syrian Greek Father, 
writing about a. d. 150, and consequently only some 
fifty years after the death of St. John, in a passage 
strongly to the point, speaks of *' many Christians then 
living, both men and women, of sixty and seventy years 
of age, who had been made disciples from childhood." f 
Now the expression " made disciples,*^ here used, is the 
* The examples are selected from Bingham, B. xi. 4. 5 — 13. 
f Justin, Apol. ii. IloWot Ttves, Kai iroXXat, 4^k.ovtq\)t^v 
icai i^8ofjL7)KOvroiTaif ol €k TraiScov cjXttB'riTevBT^oavTMjXJivaTV;^. 
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same in the Greek that was used by Christ in his fare- 
well charge to the Apostles, "Go and teach {or disciple, 
^a0r}T€v<TaT€,) all nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." 
So that the discipling implied the baptizing. And, since 
their childhood, fifty or sixty years before, must neces- 
sarily have fallen within St. John's lifetime, we may 
conclude that we have here recorded examples of persons 
who had been baptized in childhood during the apostolic 
times ; and, consequently, under apostolic sanction. 

2. IrencEus, long time Bishop of Lyons in Gaul, but 
of Asiatic Greek parentage, and who had in his youth 
been instructed by Polycarp, the disciple of St. John, 
thus writes, about twenty-five years after Justin Martyr: 
'* Christ came to save all by Himself: that is, all who 
by Him are regenerate to God ; alike infants, little ones, 
children, youths, and old people." * Here, you see, he 
specifically speaks of in/ants as some of those whom 
Christ died to save, and who were regenerate to God ; 
the latter an expression at that time never used with 
reference to any but such as had been baptized. 

3. Tertulliatij a Latin African Father, who wrote 
about the year A.t). 200, argues on the desirableness, 
in his own opinion, of deferring baptism to years of 
discretion : thus implying that in his time baptism was 
ordinarily administered in Christian communities to the 
children of Christian parents before the years of discre- 
tion ; in other words, in infancy.f 

4. Origcn^ a Greek Father of Alexandria, who lived 
about twenty-five years later than Tertullian, as if, one 
might almost fancy, in answer to him, speaks oi 
*' infants baptized /or the remission of sins : " J that is. 
as he explains himself, the remission of that same 
birth-sin which is the subject of our Church's gtl: 
Article ; and which is there defined as " the fault an( 

♦ Iren. ii. 39 ; — " Omnes qui per eum renascuntur in Deum ; in- 
fantes, et parvulos, et pueros, et juvenes, et seniores." 
+ Tertull. De Bapt. ch. 18. t Origen, in Luc Horn. xiy. 
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corruption of the nature of every man that naturally is 
engendered of the offspring of Adam." For, as a flower 
is germinally contained in the hud, and only as the bud 
swells and opens becomes unfolded to the sight, so the 
principle of sin, though for a while latent, exists from 
earliest infancy within us ; and, growing with our growth, 
too soon unfolds itself and becomes visible. Now, since 
this taint of birth-sin might even in the case of infants 
be supposed a preventive on death to their entrance 
into Christ's heavenly kingdom, therefore, in Origen's 
opinion. Christian baptism was needed, even in their 
case, to wash away the taint. Such, I say, was his 
explanation of the matter ; and such, consequently, his 
testimony to the fact of the general practice at that 
time, as regarded Christian families^ of infant baptism. 

5. Cyprian^ Bishop of Carthage, an eminent Latin 
Father, nearly contemporary with Origen, is reported 
to have presided, a.d. 254, over a Council of sixty-six 
bishops at Carthage ; which was called to consider, — 
not whether infant baptism was lawful, — but whether 
infant baptism ought to be deferred till the eighth day 
after birth, in accordance with the appointment of that 
day in the Old Testament Church for the Jewish ini- 
tiatory rite of circumcision. And the conclusion arrived 
at by the Council was, that there was no reason for 
even so far deferring it ; but that it might be fitly ad- 
ministered at any the earliest day after the child's birth.* 

Thus is our inference from the indirect New Testa- 
ment intimations in favour of infant Christian baptism 
as both lawful and proper, in cases where the parent 
or head of a family might have previously embraced 
Christianity, confirmed by the direct evidence of early 
Church history; testifying as it does to the fact of 
infant baptism having been a recognised practice in 
such cases from before the time of St. John's death, 
and thenceforward continuously afterwards. 

As to the mode of ministering the baptismal rlt*.^^ 
♦ Cyprian, Ep. 6^to YaAu%. 
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was in the earliest age of Christianity ministered, at least 
far the most generally, by dipping or immersion. So, 
for example, in the case of the baptism by Philip of 
the Ethiopian eunuch.* And so too the Reformers of 
our Church prescribed this as the mode generally to be 
observed. Accordingly, as in preparation for it, there 
will often be seen in old English churches baptistries 
large enough for the immersion of infants beneath the 
water contained in them. And it is to this mode of 
baptism that allusion is made, both in the baptismal 
service itself, and in the teaching of our Church Cate- 
chism concerning baptism : there being signified in the 
rite, it is there said, (very much as was said long before 
by St. Paul,)f " a death unto sin, and a new birth unto 
righteousness ; " in which words the allusion is to the 
dipping of the baptized child under water, and its 
uprising again out of it. — But this is not the only 
mode ordained by our Church. Where the child is 
weakly, direction is given for its baptism by pouring 
water on it, or sprinkling it. J Which alternative mode 
of ministering the rite was also practised in the early 
Church; and was called clinical baptism, as being ap- 
plied most frequently to adults reclining from infirmity, 
or sickness. § In our own Church, this latter mode of 
ministration has long since come into general and almost 
universal use, in consequence doubtless of infants, not 
adults, being here the chief subjects of baptism ; and 

* Acts viii. 38. + Rom. vi. 3, 4. 

t So the Rubric. " If the sponsors shall certify that the child 
majr well endure it, the priest shall dip it in the water discreetly and 
warily. . . . But, if they shall certify that the child is weak, it 
shall suffice to pour water on it." 

§ So Bingham, xi. 11, 5 ; citing Cyprian, Ep. 6g. 

Observe that the original Greek verb baptize, does not necessarily 
mean to dip in water. See Mark vii. 4 ; Dan. iv. 33 ^airrw (Sept.); 
etc. : — also John the Baptist's well-known prophecy, " He shall bap~ 
Uxe you with the Holy Ghost, and with fire," as compared with its 
primary fulfilment on the day of Pentecost, when the Holy Spirit 
descended under the figure of tongues of fire, and sate on each o 
the apostles. 
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of the very natural fear of risk to a tender infant's 
health from its immersion under water in our cold 
climate.* In this case too, I need hardly say, a 
spiritual signification may be inferred from Holy Scrip- 
ture to attach to the rite; there being figured by it the 
Holy Spirit's cleansing influence upon the soul. So in 
Ezekiel xxxvi. 25 r^— " Then will I sprinkle clean (or 
cleansing) water upon you, and ye shall be clean : from 
all your filthiness, and from all your idols, will I cleanse 
you : a new heart also I will give you, and a new spirit ; 
and I will put my Spirit within you.'* 

A change, blessed indeed, from the state of corrupt 
nature, as figured in either mode of ministration of the 
baptismal rite ; whether that of rising out of the death 
of sin to the new life of righteousness, or that of a re- 
newed and clean heart and spirit : and one only to be 
effected by the agency of that triune Jehovah, in whose 
name so emphatically we are baptized, — ♦' the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." 

Which being so, and since the blessings of the baptis- 
mally initiated state, though only indeed conditionally 
promised, (conditions to be spoken of in a subsequent 
Lecture,) were in our Church Reformers' opinion inesti- 
mably great even for young children, — baptism being 
the divinely appointed mode of transition from our 
natural state of alienation from God through sin, to a 
state of relationship with Him as a God of covenanted 
mercy through the Lord Je8us,f and with the assured 
help of the Holy Spirit (unless resisted) to enable us to 
the fulfilment of the required conditions of repentance 

• Mr. Lansing, the American missionary in Egypt, in his recently 
published book, called " Egypt's Princes," pp. ^4, 225, mentions 
that even as far south as Luxor death sometimes occurred to weakly 
infants from baptismal immersion. 

■f Previous to baptism (just as in the case of Jewish children 
previous to th«:ir orcufncision) our Church of course regards the 
children of Christian parents as participants through their parents* 
Christianity in the blessings of the Christian covenant. So i Cor. 
vii. 14: " Now (viz., through the faith even of one Christlaxv ^vt«5&!\ 
are your children holy." 
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and faith, — since, I say, in our Reformers' opinion the 
change of state baptismally initiated is thus nothing 
less than a kind of new birth, as for persons now 
grafted into Christ's visible Church, unto the blessed 
hope (compare i Peter i. 3) of being, or becoming, on 
the conditions just alluded to, members of Christ, chil- 
dren of God, and heirs of the kingdom of heaven,* it 
seemed right to them that in our Church ordinances 
not even the youngest should be debarred from so 
entering into it. — No doubt conditions such as these 
imply in their fulfilment the development in a mea- 
sure, and actual exercise, as they open, of spiritually 
renewed faculties. But who can say how early this 
may be with a child ? We read of one (Luke i. 15) 
who was sanctified by the Holy Ghost even from his 
mother's womb. And the heavenly inspired grace 
of holy, loving, saving faith may breathe, and not very 
seldom has been seen to breathe, from a child's heart, 
long ere the reasoning faculty has acquired strength. 
So soon as this is the case (and evidence, if it be so, 
will scarce fail of becoming visible to Christian parents 
of spiritual discernment), then, in our Church's view, 
though not till then, comes the actual realization, or 
appropriation, of the hopes and blessings set forth 
and signified in baptism. So speaks its 17th Article; 
with which, as also with its other Articles' doctrine 
on the baptismal subject, as the code of our Church's 

• So our Baptismal Service, and our Church Catechism, as com- 
pared with, and illustrated by, the 27th of our Church Articles. 
•' Baptism is a sign of regeneration, or new birth ; whereby, as by 
an instrument, they that receive baptism rightly are grafted into 
the Church ; and the promises of forgiveness of sin, and of our 
adoption to be sons of God by the Holy Ghost, are visibly signed 
and sealed." 

It will be remembered, as before mentioned (p. 6), that confirma- 
tion, ministered in the patristic post-apostolic times to infants, was 
then considered requisite, as well as baptism, to the child's Chris- 
tian new birth. So Cyprian, cited above (p. 6) ; also Nemesianus in 
the Carthaginian Council, under Cyprian ; " Manifestum est utrogue 
Sacramento debere eos renasci." — Much puzzled is Dr. Pusey by tnis 
Oxf. Tract 67, p. 153, note. What when confirmation was delayed ? 
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most authoritative teaching, all that occurs in the Bap- 
tismal Service and in the Catechism on the same sub- 
ject should ever be compared. " Being called," it says, 
" by God's Spirit, they through grace [it may be even 
thus early, or it may be later in life] obey the call : 
[such is ever the process :] they be justified freely : 
they be made the children of God by adoption," 

But, since the promise of baptismal blessing is only 
conditional, and acceptance of the conditions is required 
from the candidate, according to the New Testament 
examples,* ere baptism can be rightly ministered to him 
by Christ's appointed minister, how can this be made 
to consist with infant baptism ; seeing that infants not 
only cannot perform, but cannot even understand, and 
so cannot undertake for any future time, the conditions ? 
Just as it is asked in our Catechism, " Why then are 
infants baptized, when, by reason of their tender age, 
they cannot perform the required conditions of faith and 
repentance ? " To which question the answer is, " Be- 
cause they promise them both [i.e. both faith and repent- 
ance] by the mouths of their sureties or sponsors ; which 
promise, when they come to age, themselves are bound 
to perform."— As early as Tertullian's time, a.d. 200, 
such we find from Church history, was the use made of 
sponsors.f 

And thus, you see, the case is very much like that of 
the son and heir of one of the old barons of Norman 
times, when the father at death left his eldest son an 
infant. By the laws of feudal tenure he had held his 
castle and estate on the conditions, solemnly engaged to 
by him, of doing certain acts of homage and service to 
the king ; such, for example, as arming and bringing 
into the field a certain number of his retainers to the 

• Acts viii. 12. Also verse 37 ; " Philip said, If thou believest with 
all thy heart, thou mayest be baptized. And he answered and said, 
I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God. (Of this verse, how- 
ever, the MS. authorit}r is suspected.) Then they went down both 
into the water, and Philip baptized him." 

+ TertuU. De Bapt. c. 18. See BiugbaxR, x\. %. \ — V 
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king's assistance in war time. What then was to be 
done in the case supposed of the baron's death during 
his eldest son's infancy ? Was the orphan child to be 
cast out from the baronial castle and estate, and lose all 
the connected privileges and advantages, in conse- 
quence of his inability to do the required homage, and to 
engage for the required services ? Not so. Jiis guar- 
dians made the engagement to perform during his 
minority the acts of homage and service in his name, 
and as his representative : the boy-heir, as boyhood ad- 
vanced, though still but imperfectly instructed as to the 
legal obligation, often joining heartily in the services; 
especially, when of a brave spirit, in those of war. And 
then, when he came of age, and to the full exercise of 
his reasoning faculty, he had to examine for himself 
into the whole matter :• — to acquaint himself, on the one 
side with the value and privileges of the domain ; and, 
on the other, with the conditions of holding it, whether 
more or less burdensome ; the legal or constitutional 
right of the sovereign so to grant, atid so to make con- 
ditions, being also inquired into : and then, finally, 
supposing the king's legal right to be dlear, to make his 
decision, whether to ratify and confirm the promises 
made for him by his guardians, and so to retain posses- 
sion of the castle and its domain ; or whether to decline 
the ratification, and forfeit them. 

So, dear young friends, you have now to do. Having 
come to years of discretion, you have carefully to con- 
sider for yourselves, on the ohe hand, the blessings 
conditionally offered in God's name to the children of 
Adam in Christian baptism ; and whether there is really 
satisfactory evidence tp prove that these offers are trust- 
worthy, even as from God Himself: next, and on the 
other hand, (if satisfied that that evidence is thoroughly 
dependable,) to consider the conditions on which the 
blessings are oifered ; and which provisionally, in your 
infancy, your sponsors engaged for you that you should 
fulfil, inr order to your admission into the baptismal cove- 
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nant. Which done, it will remain for you, finally, after 
comparing the one with the other, to make your con- 
clusion whether to accept or to reject ; whether to 
confirm and ratify the engagements made for you by 
your sponsors, or to repudiate them. 

It will be my office to assist you, so far as t am able, 
on each of these points of inc[uiry. But it will need 
that you resort to a better helper than any earthly min- 
ister, in order to a right understanding and conclusion 
on them ; even to that Spirit of truth who alone can 
guide you into all truth. To Him I now Commend you : 
earnestly urging on you to address your best faculties 
of mind to the subject ; and with prayer all through, 
for the divine help and guidance in your deliberations. 
For indeed it is no subject of trifling importance ; but 
one that concerns your everlasting well-being. In my suc- 
ceeding Lectures I purpose to speak, ist, of the blessings 
conditionally offered in Christian baptism ; 2ndly, on the 
evidence of that offer being really from God ; in other 
words, on the evidences of the divine origin and truth 
of the Christian religion ; srdly, of the conditions on 
which the baptismal blessings are offered. Then finally 
I. shall have to urge on you a right conclusion. 
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LECTURE III. 

ON THE BLESSINGS CONDITIONALLY OFFERED, AS FROM 
GOD HIMSELF, IN 5:HRISTIAN BAPTISM. 

T^HE subject of my present Lecture is the blessings 
-■- conditionally offered, as from God Himself, in 
Christian baptism. 

You may remember the parallelism which I suggested 
in my last Lecture between your present case, and that 
of some son and heir of a Norman baron of the old 
feudal times, left an infant at his father's death ; who, 
when come of age, would have to consider whether, or 
not, to ratify the engagements provisionally made for 
him by his sponsors or guardians, as those on which 
alone his castle and domain might be held from the 
sovereign. Thus he would have to consider, on the 
one side, the advantages of his baronial fief; on the 
other, the conditional services required, sometimes, it 
might be, very onerous; — then, supposing it clear that 
the reigning sovereign had a legal right to bestow the 
domain, and impose the conditions, to elect whether to 
ratify and confirm the engagements thus provisionally 
made for him, or whether to repudiate the engage- 
ments, and surrender the fief. 

Very similar, I repeat, dear young friends, is the case 
now with yourselves. You have to consider, first, what 
are the blessings conditionally promised in Christian 
baptism ; secondly, whether there is really satisfactory 
evidence in proof that the offer comes from God ; 
thirdly, if so, what are the conditions, — those same 
which were provisionally engaged for in your names by 
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sponsors at your baptism in infancy ; — then, finally, (if 
satisfied on the second question,) to decide whether to 
confirm the engagements so made for you, and thus 
remain under the baptismal covenant; or whether to 
repudiate it, and them. 

It is my purpose and duty to help you in the con- 
sideration of each of these several important questions. 
And first, and in the present Lecture, as to the blessings 
conditionally offered, as from God, in Christian bap- 
tism : — blessings nothing less, as our Catechism ex- 
presses it, than of being made children of God, members 
of Christy and inheritors of the kingdom of heaven. 
Even as we read the words, and prior to any more par- 
ticular investigation, how vast do they seem, and how 
satisfying to the highest aspirations of the soul : — to be 
children of God even here, and heirs to a heavenly and 
everlasting kingdom hereafter ! 

In order the better to appreciate their exceeding 
value, (if indeed the offer of them be trustworthy,) it 
may be well to dwell a little, ere proceeding further, on 
the darkness and hopelessness of man, both as regards 
the present and the future, in that natural state in 
which the offer of these blessings of the Christian bap- 
tismal covenant finds him. — Now here I will not illus- 
trate from the cases of uneducated heathens, such 
as in Indian, Chinese, or African heathendom. The 
wretchedness, as well as darkness, of the superstitions 
which enthral them is well known to most of you, from 
the concurrent reports of Christian missionaries to that 
effect respecting those countries. *' Having no hope, 
and without God in the world," is notoriously their 
characteristic. But I will ask you to enter with me 
into the sanctuary of the innermost thoughts on this 
subject of one of the most philosophic of the Greeks, 
and one of the most philosophic of the Romans, in the 
times of the highest civilization respectively of Greece 
and Rome. Said Euripides,* putting the sentiment 

♦ Hippol. iqi. 
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indeed into another's mouth, but evidently expressing 
what was his own :-^" The whole life of man is pain- 
ful. There is no rest to him from labour. If it be 
really the case that there is anything sweeter than this 
life, clouds of darkness enwrap and hide it from us. 
Hence only our insane clinging to this present life: 
seeing that, as to any other, we are tossed to and fro 
with senseless fables." — Similarly spoke Pliny,* the 
famous Roman naturalist of Vespasian's time, who 
was killed, when approaching too near, in order to 
scientific observation, in the great volcanic eruption of 
Vesuvius which overwhelmed the cities of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii. ** What God is (if in truth there be any 
such, distinct from the visible world) is a thing beyond 
the reach of man's understanding to know. To sup- 
pose however that the Supreme Existence (whatever it 
may be) should trouble and defile itself with the direc- 
tion of the multiplex and miserable concerns of man is 
a foolish delusion. The vanity of man, and his insati- 
able longing after existence, have led him to dream of 
a life after death. But to God Himself it is a thing 
impossible to give to mortal man immortal life. The 
only thing certain is that there is nothing certain.f A 
being full of contradictions, man, while the proudest, 
is also the most miserable of animals. For other ani- 
mals have no wants but what the bounty of nature 
supplies. Their freedom from the agitating cares of 
ambition, or money-getting, and, above all, from the 
fear of death, more than counterbalances whatever 
superiority man may otherwise have over them. What 
seems most desirable is never to have been bom ; or, if 
born into the world, to die very speedily. Considering 

♦ PHn. N. H. ii. 5, and vii. i. The passages are partially given by 
Neander in his ** History of the Christian Religion," vol. 1. Intro- 
duction. I have a little varied in my extracts ; like Neander, trans- 
lating freely, and here and there condensing, and combining the 
extracted sentences from either Book in one. Pliny's.expression for 
the Deity is in the neuter, Summum quid. 

+ Similarly spoke Socrates. So Cicero, Acad. Qu. i. 4. 
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the SO many and great evils with which human life is 
beset, the best gift God has bestowed on man is the 
power to take away his own life." 

Yet one more testimony to the same effect from one 
of the profoundest thinkers of more modern times, the 
admirable Pascal. Considering man in his state by 
nature, irrespective of the light of revelation^ and as 
struggling atter knowledge of the mysteries of his ex- 
istence here by the help of h's mere natural reason, he 
thus affectingly describes him. " When I contemplate 
the blindness and misery of man, and those amazing 
contrarieties which exist in his nature, when I observe 
that the whole creation is silent, and man abandoned 
as it were to himself in darkness in this corner of the 
universe, neither knowing who placed hipi there, nor 
what he came to do, nor what will become of him at 
death, — I am struck with the same terror as a man who 
has been carried in his sleep into some desolate island ; 
and who awakes without knowing where he is, or how 
he can make his escape. And on this I marvel how it 
is that so miserable a state does not produce despair. 
I see other persons near me of the same nature as my- 
self. I ask th^m if they are better informed on these 
points than I am ; and they tell me. No ! And then I 
observe that these poor lost creatures, having looked 
round, and espied certain objects pleasant to the sight, 
give to them their thoughts and their affections. As 
for me, I cannot stop there ; nor seek repose in the 
society of these persons, like to myself, wretched as 
myself, weak as myself. I see that they will give me 
no help in death. / must die alone. It needs, then, 
that I act for myself, as if one alone. Now, if alone, I 
should not encumber myself with engrossing secular 
affairs and businesses of the world ; or seek after 
human applause, as my great object. On one thing 
only should I be intent ; and that the discovery of the 
truth:' 

So writes the profound Pascal, in reference t.Ck \ks& 
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State of man in this world, considered, as I before said, 
irrespectively of the light and hopes of Christianity. 
No doubt, both in his case, and in that of the heathen 
Greek and Roman philosophers whom I have cited, 
there may have been a something due in their deeply 
sombre picturing of the case to a naturally sombre cast 
of mind. But sure I am that even those who are of a 
naturally cheerful tone, if really and seriously they 
ponder on their state in this world, irrespectively of the 
light of revelation, — even they will see good reason for 
sympathising in the same views and feelings respecting 
it. It is the strange inconsiderateness of men, and their 
almost absolute absorption in the secular businesses, 
pleasures, or society of the world, which can alone 
account for their being so generally indifferent as they 
are, and at ease, as to their present state. I have my- 
self, in earlier days, gone through much of the same 
prjcess of thought and feeling ; and thus can well 
appreciate its truth and force. Surely, to have the 
glorious God evidently close beside us, as Him in whom 
we live and move and have our being, and yet to be 
shut out from any real acquaintance with Him, — to 
have the conscience moreover suggesting, viith its still 
small voice, that this present separation of the Creator 
from the creature is the consequence of our sinfulness, 
and then to have death constantly before us, and the 
fear that after death we must stand with all our sins 
belore that God for judgment, — this is enough to sad- 
den any one that realizes the fact, however naturally 
cheerful ; and make him feel, with the royal preacher, 
in regard of all the world can offer of gaiety and pleasure, 
— "Vanity of vanities, all is vanity." Did not a yet 
greater teacher than Solomon speak the solemn words, 
** What shall it profit a man, ii he gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul ? " And what but this 
must seem, to a really thoughtful man, darkly to loom 
Leiore him in the distance ; save only for the light and 
hopes of Christianity ? 
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So now we come to speak of those hopes, as offered 
from God (conditionally offered) to each disciple bap- 
tized into the religion of Jesus Christ : — the hope and 
privilege, ist, of nothing less than being adopted as 
children of God ; — a blessing sufficiently intelligible, in a 
general way, even to a heathen : 2ndly, of what at first 
sight would to any one of the Roman heathens of old, or 
to any one of the Hindoo or other heathens now, when 
first told of the Christian Gospel, or good news, by a 
Christian missionary,seem mysterious and unintelligible, 
— the bein:^ im,^e members of Christ ; and, 3dly, that of 
being ma.de inheritors of some glorious kingdom^ called 
the kingdom of heaven. — Let me speak a little, and in 
the order just laid down, of these several wonderful and 
mighty blessings. 

I. Being made children of God. — Of course it is not 
in the poor and low sense of the heathen poet, who 
speaks of men as " God's offspring" simply because of 
their having been created by Him, that the Christian 
Scriptures set forth the thus offered fatherly relation- 
ship of God to true Christians, but in the sense of all 
that the human heart recognises as most delightful, 
most endearing, in the parental character. ** Come out 
from an apostate world," is their language, " and as 
Christians be separate, not touching the unclean thing; 
and / will be a Father unto you^ and ye shall be my sons 
and daughters^ saith the Lord God Almighty." Hence- 
forth a Christian man's feeling, and mode of ad- 
dress to God, it is declared, both ever may be, and 
ever ought to be, that expressed in the Christian prayer, 
" Our Father, which art in heaven ; " or, as elsewhere, 
that which " in the spirit of adoption cries, Abba, 
Father." In proof that all that is most dear and che- 
rished in the fatherly character is included, according to 
the Christian Gospel, in God's fatherly relationship to 
Christians, appears from multitudinous statements made 
in particular on the subject in the CVvt\?»\\'a.Tv\i<ac3*s.. X*^ 
it the case that a good father \oves Yv\?» qNv\^"^«.^'*- '^^•» 
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♦* Behold, what manner of love the Father hath be- 
stowed on us, that we should be called the sons of God ! " 
Does a good father care over, and seek to provide for, 
his children ? Just so it is, and far more, as regards 
God. *' Take no thought," i.e, no sadly anxious 
thought, " what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink, or 
what ye shall put on ; for your heavenly Father know- 
eth that ye have need of these things." Is there, on a 
kind father's part, an openness to his children's prayers ? 
So too, says the Christian Gospel, is it on God's part to 
each true Christian. " Which of you that is a father, 
if his son ask bread, will he give him a stone ; or, if 
he ask a fish, will he give him a serpent ? If ye then, 
being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your chil- 
dren, how much more shall your Father which is in 
heaven give good gifts to them that ask Him ? " — Then, 
again, as to the father's sympathy with, and pity for, 
his children when sick, suffering, or in error ; *' Like as 
a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them 
that fear Him." And once more, as to the future in 
another and unseen world ; — '* Fear not, little flock : it 
is your Father's good pleasure to give you the king- 
dom ; " viz. (as in the third baptismal blessing) his 
own eternal kingdom and glory. Oh I how different 
from the dark and fearful view of God suggested, as we 
have seen, by man's uneasy conscience, in the mere 
light, or rather darkness, of nature I How different from 
the cold, heartless views of Him offered, as if the very 
best that man could attain to, by the more hopeful of 
the old Greek philosophers ; such as Plato ! How dif- 
ferent from the notions of Him even now in heathen 
countries like India, or West Africa ; where the cruellest 
self-inflicted toitures, or bloody sacrifices perhaps of 
their fellow-men, are inculcated and practised as the 
likeliest means of perchance propitiating the Deity. — 
And then the view becomes yet grander, and more 
blessed, from the conviction which reason itself can 
scarce fail of suggesting to a thouahtful mind to the 
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effect that, if once God stand to us in a father's 
relationship, the very infinity of Gods nature must 
needs impart infinity toall His attributes ; and that thus 
in regard of the feeling of parental love, it must needs 
abound with God (if He be really brought into the 
parental relation towards us) in no other measure than 
that of infinity itself. And so indeed the Christian 
Scriptures represent the case. " As the heaven is high 
above the earth, so great is his mercy toward them that 
fear Him."* " As far as the east is from the west, so 
far hath He removed our transgressions from us." 
*' The mercy of the Lord towards them that fear Him, 
is from everlasting to everlasting." 

Oh ! wonderful, if indeed it be true. But can it be 
true ? And, if true, how so consistently with what 
conscience, if at all entightened, must suggest as to 
God's holiness; and as to our moral guilt and sinful- 
ness, as the cause of that holy God's hiding Himself 
in displeasure from us ? 

Now as to the truth, and trustworthiness, of the 
oflfer to Christians, — its truth as coming from God 
Himself, — I reserve the consideration and proof of this 
most important point to my next two Lectures. For 
the present my answer will be only to the second 
question, How can this be ? And to this my best 
answer will be in speaking of another of the offered 
baptismal blessings : — a blessing which indeed comes 
first in order in the Christian doctrine, and Christian 
experience ; but which I have thought it might be well 
here to speak of in the second place: viz., the being 
conditionally made in Christian baptism members of 
Christ. 

2. ^* Members of Christ^ — Here we come to the 
very pith and essence of Christianity. It is, according 
to the Christian system, through becoming members of 
Christ that we attain, and can alone attain, to the 
incomparable privilege of being brought into the rela- 
tionship of children to God. But ho^ ^o1 'X.V^ >^^^.^ 
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expression at first sight seems full of mystery. Who 
is this Christ ? What the membership in Him ? And 
wherefore such blessedness resulting ? Would not such 
questions as these at once suggest themselves to the 
mind of any intelligent Roman heathen of old, and to 
any heathen of the heathen world now, on first hearing 
the gospel message preached to him by the Christian 
missionary ? 

As to the^rs^ question there would of course have to 
be set before him .from the Christian books the won- 
derful story of Jesus Christ of Nazareth :— how that in 
the most ancient historic books existing, viz. the Jewish 
Scriptures, there was recorded the original creation of 
man, all good and happy, and in intimacy of union 
with God his Creator ; then how he fell through dis- 
obedience of the divine command, thereby introducing 
all that sad alienation from God which was perpetuated 
ever after in the human family; but not without a 
most merciful promise being given at the same lime 
of a destined Saviour, — one called mysteriously ** the 
seed of the woman," — who should at some certain 
time, and in some certain way, not then explained, 
come into our world, and remedy the terrible evil so 
introduced : — how that the remembrance of this pro- 
mise was ever kept up afterwards, through fresh com- 
munications from time to time by the mouth of a 
series of prophets in a nation providentially insulated 
from all the rest of the world, in order to its being the 
depository of the promise : prophets divinely inspired, 
it is affirmed : (I shall hereafter, when on the evidences 
of Christianity, have to speak more fully on the details 
of those old Messianic prophecies, and proof of their 
divine inspiration from the very fulfilment in Jesus 
Christ:) and then, further, how at length a wonderful 
man, named yesus^ the very meaning of which word 
is diSaviotir, was born supernaturally into our world, at 
the time, in the place, and of the nation and family, so 
predicted : — one who, both by the sinless perfection of 
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his character and life, and by multitudinous miracles of 
mercy, showed Himself to be, what He asserted that 
He was, very God as well as very man : and how, 
after having often during life spoken of his coming 
death by crucifixion as what He purposed undergoing 
in the gracious character of the self-devoted bearer of 
God's curse on man for sin, (this being an essential 
conclusion to his earthly mission of mercy,) this same 
Jesus was accordingly by most unjust sentence thus 
put to death : and how then, in fine. He rose again the 
third day, as He said He would ; and soon after as- 
cended in the disciples' sight to heaven ; there to plead 
with the Father his thus wonderfully accomplished 
work of man's redemption from the curse of sin, even 
as if by a second Adam, on behalf of each true dis- 
ciple : that so, in the words of the Christian Scriptures, 
" He might become the author of eternal salvation to 
all that should believe in Him." — Such, in brief, is the 
Christian explanatory story concerning Jesus Christ. 

Further, secondly ^ in order to show the nature of 
membership in Christy through faith, spoken of, and 
the mode in which it would operate in bringing back 
fallen men into the relationship of children to God, it 
would be told by the Christian teacher, how there were 
used by Jesus Himself, or by his first apostles, certain 
striking and most illustrative similitudes. As a branch 
engrafted into a vine-stem would thenceforth become 
part of that vine, instead of the wild vine from which 
it might have been taken, deriving ever after its life-sap 
and fruitfulness from the new vine-stock, — such was 
one similitude used to mark the asserted closeness, and 
intimacy, of a Christian believer's soul with the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the ascended Saviour Himself. Again, as 
each member of the human body is vitally and essen- 
tially united with the head, and derives thence its 
nervous influence and vitality, so too, said an early 
Christian teacher, is it with each true believer in Him 
who is the Head of the Christian body, Jesus Christ. 
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Indeed, yet further might that similitude have been 
applied. For, according to later scientific discoveries,* 
it is not one nerve singly, but a parallel pair of nerves, 
which runs from the brain to every part and member 
of the body, each with its distinct office : the one, the 
nerve of mot ion ^ by which the will acts upon the members, 
and enables it to move in conformity, unless hindered 
by some sad stroke of paralysis ; the other of sensation, 
through which every feeling experienced by the member 
is transmitted upwards to the brain. So, according to 
the Christian system, is it between Jesus Christ 
and his disciples. From Him they receive life, and 
power to live after his will and commandments ; and 
unto Him they communicate all their feelings, thoughts, 
desires. They are, in fact, in heart one with Him. 
Such, I say, was, and is, the explanatory statement 
of all true Christian teachers on this question. The 
believer's life " is hid with Christ in God." 

And so the theory is that Christians, having thus 
become " members of Jesus Christ,^* and one with 
Him, must necessarily stand in the same blessed 
relationship to God that Christ does Himself. As He 
said, ** I ascend unto my Father^ and (so)^o«r Father ; 
to my God and your God." — Such is the connexion, 
according to Christian doctrine, between the two 
first great blessings conditionally promised at baptism, 
— that of being members of Christy and that of being 
children of God ; the condition (on which more in 
a later Lecture) being that of true discipleship, true 
belief in Jesus ; belief not only in profession, but in 
heart. 

3. There is proposed to Christians, as from God, in 
the Christian baptismal covenant, the blessing of being 
made *' inheritors of the kingdom of heaven.*^ 

So do the Christian baptismal blessings professedly 
extend from earth to heaven, from time into eternity. 
And how indeed could there be any less result than this, 
* By Dr. Marshall and Sir Charles Bell. 
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consistently with the two previously assured blessings ? 
If children of God^ and in a relationship to Him so 
close and dear as we have seen to be affirmed of 
Christ's faithful disciples in the Christian Scriptures, 
how could the heavenly Father be supposed to fail 
of receiving them after death into his more immediate 
presence in heaven ? Again, if one with Jesus Christ, 
their Lord and Master, essentially and intimately one, 
even as members of his mystical body — how could it be 
but that the members should follow their ascended 
Head thither whither He has gone before ; there to be 
united with Him perfectly, and for ever ? 

But what as to the kingdom of heaven, which is the 
precise phrase used; not simply heaven? Here the 
statements in the Christian Scriptures explain that 
ever since man's primeval apostacy from God, soon 
after his first creation, the kingdoms of this world have, 
in respect of their ruling maxims and principles, fol- 
lowed in the track of the apostacy; insomuch that 
the Evil Spirit (for such an one there exists, it is 
said, the enemy of God, and also of man,) rules in 
fact at present as the Prince of this world : — but that 
so it is not to be always; for that Jesus is to come 
again, and take the kingdom from the usurper. At 
his first coming indeed, in the humiliation of man's 
mortal form and nature, He announced his kingdom 
as then in one way begun ; viz., in respect of the 
invitations sent out to the children of men to enter 
into it : — there being declared at the same time that, in 
this its present inchoate and imperfect state, both bad 
and good, false and true, would profess to join it : but 
that at his second coming in glory, the false of every 
age and nation would be cast away, and the true alone 
recognised as its real members ; and that then the just 
should shine forth as the sun, in the at length perfected 
kingdom of their Father. Of the glory and blessedness 
of the kingdom, as then to be manifested, it is declared 
in the Christian Scriptures, l\\a\. " c^^Vva.N.Vv wa\. ^^^^-^^ 
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nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of 
man to conceive," what God has prepared in it for 
Christ's faithful disciples. They are then to be, as 
it were, assessors with Him in the throne of his glory. 
*' The saints,'* it is said, *' shall take the kingdom." To 
enhance men's ideas of its glory and blessedness, all 
the beauties of figure and symbol are used in God's 
Scriptures of revelation.* Meanwhile, in their present 
state. Christians are to have the joy of regarding 
themselves as heirs to it. For, it is said, " If children 
of God, then heirs ; heirs of God, and joint-heirs 
with Christ; if so be that we have (in any measure) 
suffered with (or for) Him, that we may be also glori- 
fied together."f 

Such, dear young friends, is the third mighty blessing 
conditionally offered, even as if from God Himself, in 
Christian baptism. 



But is the offer trustworthy ? Is there good reliable 
evidence that it does really come from God to us ? In 
other words, is there satisfactory evidence for the 
truth of Christianity, as a religion from God ? 

So we come to the all-important question of the 
Christian evidences. Of these I shall have to speak in 
my two next Lectures. And in them I doubt not to 
show that we have not followed cunningly devised 
fables in setting forth these as blessings of the Chris- 
tian covenant divinely offered us in baptism ; but th^t 
in very truth the offer comes (though made, as must be 
ever remembered, conditionally) from God Himself. 

'^ Matt. xiii. 43 ; i Cor. li. g ; Matt. xix. 28; Dan. vii. 22, 27; etc. 
+ Rom. viii. 17. 
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LECTURE IV. 



HISTORICAL EVIDENCE FOR THE DIVINE ORIGIN OP 

CHRISTIANITY. 

~D UT is it really the case that those blessings of which 
-*-^ I spoke in my last Lecture may be reckoned on, as 
oflfered by God Himself to all who rightly enter into the 
Christian covenant by baptism :— those mighty bless- 
ings of being brought out of man's natural state of 
darkness and hopelessness into a state of relationship 
towards God as of children to a loving Father ; towards 
Jesus Christ (a divine Saviour, according to the Chris- 
tian statement, once incarnate on earth, now ascended 
into heaven,) of union with Him intimate even as of 
members of a body with the head ; and with an assured 
heirship, inconsequence of that union, to some heavenly 
everlasting kingdom, yet to be revealed, of God and of 
hii, Christ ? In otherwords, isthe Christian religion really 
and indubitably from God ? This, dear young friends, 
is the question which you have now very solemnly and 
carefully to ask yourselves. It is one chief point of 
duty, in preparation for our Church's rite of Confirma- 
tion, that candidates like yourselves, having now come 
to years of discretion, should examine into the evidences 
of the Christian faith, and satisfy yourselves respecting 
them. How else can you be properly prepared for 
declaring, as you will at the Confirmation be called to 
do, that you do indeed feel bound, from personal con- 
viction, to believe what your godfathers and godmothers 
provisionally engaged for you that you should believe ; 
viz., ** the articles of the Christiatv {axxVvV \^. Ss. \sci 
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privilege to endeavour to help you in this examination. 
And, thank God, I doubt not to show you that the case 
is a clear one ; and that, in publicly declaring your 
belief in the Christian faith, you will not need to do 
this so as might a child in any heathen or Mahometan 
country, when called to profess faith in some form of 
heathenism or Mahometanism, simply because it is the 
religion of your parents, and of the country you were 
born in. On the contrary, the more carefully that you 
look into the question, the more fully will you find that 
every evidence of divine origin and truth attaches to 
Christianity which either your reason, your conscience, 
or your heart, could desire. I say, either your reason^ 
your conscience^ or your heart. For these three marvel- 
lous faculties, through which God has elevated man 
above the beasts that perish, h^e each a distinct claim 
to be satisfied on such a question as this ; and each, 
moreover, has its own peculiar perceptive power, when 
honestly consulted, for the discrimination of a true 
heaven-sent religion from one that is false. To these 
faculties, then, I would have you make appeal, while 
I sketch out, as briefiy as I can with clearness, the 
very various evidences for the divine origin and truth 
of Christianity ; grouping them under the four heads 
of the Historical^ the Prophetical^ the Morale and the 
Experimental. The first of these four heads of evi- 
dence will constitute the subject of my present Lecture ; 
the three last of my next Lecture. All through the 
discussion let Reason be considered as sitting in the 
Chief Judge's seat, with the Conscience and the 
Heart on either side, as that Judge's Judicial Assessors ; 
for consultation, more especially, in the discussion 
of the two last heads of evidence, i.e. the moral and the 
experimental. So judged, these evidences will be found 
to constitute a fourfold mutually intertwining chain of 
evidence : — a chain such as never yet has been, and, I 
am persuaded, never can be broken. 
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I. The Historical Evidence, 

What is history? It is the story or tale, simpler it 
may be, or more complex, connected with any object 
or thing, of ancient standing. Now, in regard of most 
of the monuments of olden time still existent, whether 
objects obvious to the bodily eye, or time-hallowed 
institutions political or religious, it has pleased Him 
who is the God of truth that they should have attached 
to them certain marks of their time of origin, and real 
history, more or less open to the investigation of every 
sincere inquirer after truth : — marks some, it may be, 
stamped visibly on the objects themselves ; others 
extant in the writing of records of the past. I say, 
in the writing; that wonderful medium, suggested, I 
doubt not, by God Himself to man, for the transmission 
to distant ages of a memorial of what is most impor- 
tant for man to know respecting the events, persons, 
and opinions of each preceding age. — Look, for instance, 
at some old ivy-mantled castle^ with its towers and 
moat, and keep and gateway, such as at Lewes or 
Bramber ; —or at some picturesque ruined abbey, as of 
Netley or Battle, nearer us ; or Fountains or Melrose, 
farther off. The very style of the architecture, in each 
case, tells pretty plainly to a skilful eye of the epoch 
when it was built ; and also, wheresoever material 
alterations have been subsequently made in the struc- 
ture, of the date too of those several alterations. After 
which ocular inspection, on turning to written records, 
there will be found in them by our antiquarian investi- 
gator a notice more or less full and particular of the 
revolutions it may in the meanwhile have gone through ; 
and of this and that memorable event, this and that 
memorable personage, that may have been associated 
intimately with the place and building. — So, again, as 
regards any great and time-honoured institution : such, 
say, as that of our English far-famed political ^.^^ 
judicial Constitution. As le^aj^^ Od[\^, ^'cv vc^.'^v^'^^^- 
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foreign inquirer will, on carefully observing the course 
of procedure in one and the other House of Parliament, 
or the course of procedure in our Courts of Justice, 
civil or criminal, quickly see evidence that the institu- 
tions have their roots in a far-distant age of English 
history. And, whether as regards that most character- 
istic feature in our political system of the representa- 
tive House of Commons, or that most characteristic 
feature in our judicial system of the trial by jury, he 
will easily trace the one and the other a long way back, 
by means of written records, into the times of our old 
Anglo-Saxon kings ; although then unfortunately having 
to regret that, on subjects so interesting, the actual 
first origin should lie veiled in the mists of that rude 
and illiterate Anglo-Saxon age. 

Similarly, but more particularly, as on a matter of 
immeasurably deeper interest, let us now make Christi- 
anity, the religion long established in our land, and its 
historic evidences of truth, the subject of investigation. 
And, in order the more impartially and satisfactorily to 
do this, let us endeavour for the moment to lay aside 
our prejudices in its favour, whether from early educa- 
tion, or higher reasons ; and enter on the investigation 
so as might some sincere and intelligent inquirer from 
a country not yet Christianized, in earnest search after 
'a religion truly from God ; * and with that faculty of 
Reason which God has given him,sitting as in the Judge's 
place, to weigh and estimate the evidence. 

It is understood by the inquirer whom I am supposing, 
that this religion, like other religions, has its sacred 
buildings, called churches. So, entering one, as a pre- 
liminary to further inquiry, he looks and considers what 
it may suggest as to the origin, nature, and evidence for 
truth, of the Christian religion. He sees, then, at the 
entrance a stone baptistry, or font, (such as I spoke of in 

• So Clemens, as sketched in the Clementines, a work of the 
second or third century. See Neander's Church History, i, ax 
(Clarke's Ed.) ^^ 
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a former Lecture,) for the purpose of baptizing the 
infant children of Christian parents ; that being the 
initiatory rite, he is told, appointed by Christ Himself, 
the founder of the religion, for their entrance into the 
Christian covenant. Then, at the east end of the 
church, there appears what is called a communion tables 
round which, from time to time, as he learns, adult 
members of the Christian community are in the habit 
of devoutly eating pieces of bread which have been 
broken by the officiating minister, and drinking wine 
which has been poured out by him from the chalice into 
a smaller cup, in remembrance, they say, (here again 
accordantly with Christ's own commandment,) of his 
body broken on the cross, and his blood poured out, for 
the benefit, in some mysterious way, of his disciples. 
Moreover, in the body of the church, he sees standing 
what are called a reading desk and pulpit ,• whence to a 
Christian congregation, gathered there for worship each 
Sunday, or first day of the Christian's week — a day con- 
secrated by them as that of Christ's asserted resurrec- 
tion after that painful death from the tomb, — passages 
are read and discoursed upon by the minister, from out 
of the Christian's sacred book, the Bible. — How long, he 
thinks, might there have existed such churches ? How 
long such a worship ? How long this religion ? Whence 
originating? To which questions in the second half of 
that sacred book, called the New Testament^ (in contra- 
distinction to the primary half, called the Old Testament) 
— a part made up ofsundry separate writings, some enti- 
tled Gospels^ of history respecting Jesus Christ, some 
Epistles^ as being letters from one and another of the 
more early Christian disciples to their converts, — he 
finds what purports to be a precise answer. For they 
refer Jesus Christ's life, death, and resurrection, and the 
consequent origin of the Christian religion, to an epoch 
above i8oo years ago, under the reigns of the Roman 
Emperors Augustus and Tiberius; the local scene of 
these eventful facts being said \.q >cv^n^ \i^^"^ ^.^ ■C^jk^ 
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Roman province of Judaea. While, as regards these 
writings themselves, Gospels as well as Epistles, they 
profess to have been written not many years later ; as 
being, one and all, the professed writings of disciples 
actually contemporary with their Master, Jesus Christ. 

In which two statements in the Christian books, viz. 
ist, as to the date of the events whence the religion 
originated, 2ndly, as to the almost contemporary date of 
the writings recording them, — a date, observe, not in 
dark misty barbaric times, like those of our Anglo- 
Saxon kings, but in times of the most enlightened age 
of Roman literature, — our inquirer cannot but instantly 
discern what important and almost decisive material 
offers itself to him for the verification of the truth 
of the whole matter. 

Thus, ist, as regards the fact of the existence of 
Christianity, with its professedly Christian worship, and 
baptisms, and sacramental communions, and recogni- 
tion of the Bible books as the sacred and original books 
of the faith, nearly as far back as the era at which those 
Christian books date its origin, it needs no careful re- 
search on his part to see proof of the truth of this. 
Even visible monuments exist that carry back the evi- 
dence to a practised eye full 1500 or 1600 years : such 
as not a few ancient Christian Churches, with their yet 
more ancient crypts ; and, still more ancient, the cata- 
comb burial-places of Christians (as at Rome), with their 
touching Christian inscriptions ; used at a time when 
heathen persecuting Rome allowed no better burial- 
place to them. And, as to written evidence, we find that 
European literature, all through mediaeval times and back 
even to the Christian's first century, is interfused with 
notices of the religion and the worship ; though, through- 
out much of the long intervening period indeed, in a 
form, and with ceremonies, very different from the 
simplicity of that which here and now in England our 
inquirer sees before him. — But most especially he seeks, 
as what may furnish more stringent testing of the truth 
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of the Christian statements, for notices of the origin of 
the religion, of its Founder's history, and of its primary 
progress, in some of the great Roman heathen anti- 
Christian writers of that precise era of the first cen- 
tury to which the Christian books refer the event. And 
what he seeks he soon finds. Alike Tacitus, Juvenal, 
Pliny, Suetonius, all well-known authors of the era 
referred to, allude to the Christian religion as a super- 
stition which had not long before originated in a J udaean 
province, and had thence spread far and wide even thus 
early. Let me cite but one single passage, in illustration, 
(it is a most observable one,) from the greatest of Roman 
historians, Tacitus. Speaking of the Emperor Nero's 
endeavour falsely to throw the guilt of his own setting 
fire to Rome on Christians, as a body of men fittest for 
his purpose, because of their being then peculiar objects 
of popular odium, (the time was that of the great Chris- 
tian teacher Paul's execution on account of his faith,) 
he thus proceeds : — " The founder of the appellation 
Christians was Christ; a man who suffered death in 
the reign of Tiberius, under his procurator Pontius 
Pilate. This pernicious superstition, thus checked for 
a while, broke out again ; and spread not only over 
Judaea, where the evil originated, but through Rome also, 
whither everything that is bad upon the earth finds its 
way." — So is the Christians' date of the origin of their 
religion, and of the life and death of its great Founder, 
completely corroborated by Christianity's early and bit- 
ter enemies. 

Then, 2ndly, as regards the date and authorship of the 
New Testament writings, both historic and epistolary, (a 
point quite as important for verification as the other,) 
is there not an air of simple truthfulness in them which 
at once forbids the idea of fraud, or forgery ? Is it 
possible, for example, for any man of reasonable and 
candid mind to rise from the perusal of one of Paul's 
or Peter's epistles, with the suspicion that, instead of 
their being really and truly writt^rv^ ^o ^^nJsnk^ ^^.^'vr.'^'s* 
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to have been, by Christians contemporary and intimate 
with Jesus Christ, they were craftily written by Chris- 
tian writers of a later period, forging the names of 
Christ's early apostles and disciples, with a view to the 
greater effect of the writings ? — Besides which, there 
offers itself in these writings internal evidence of truth 
and genuineness, quite unparalleled, I believe, in the 
history of literature. The Greek then used by Greek- 
speaking Jews, and of course by Jewish converts to 
Christianity, was of a peculiar character, called Hel- 
lenistic ; and the mode of their thinking, and arguing, 
strongly tinged by the literature, with which they were 
most familiar, of the Old Testament. Now, on 
these points our inquirer finds that the testing well 
answers. The New Testament Greek is that of the 
nation, and the era. Moreover, that the several writings 
were nearly all written before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem {i.e. before a.d. 70)* is unmistakeably patent on 
the face of the documents themselves, from the num- 
berless references that they contain, some direct, some 
quite incidental, and such as no forger could have 
thought of, to the state, customs, and circumstances 
of the Jews then existing ; circumstances which were 
all utterly changed by Jerusalem's destruction, and 
the consequent universal dispersion of the surviving 
Jewish remnant. — Further, the truth and genuineness 
of the documents he can otherwise test, by marking 
how far there is agreement between statements on the 
same, or on intimately connected subjects, in the 
Apostolic Epistles, on the one hand, and the historic Books 
of the New Testament, on the other; whether its four 
Gospel narratives which tell about y^5«s, or Book of the 
Acts, which tells about the Apostles. And such, in fact, in 
the first place, does he find to be the agreement between 
what is said about Jesus in the Gospel histories, 
and what is said of Him in the Epistles, that a sketch of 
his life and character, on all chief points similar to 
* TAe only exception is that of the writings of St. John. 
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that in the Gospel histories, might almost be com- 
piled from detached and often incidental notices of it 
in the Epistles. Again, coinciden:es, evidently unde- 
signed for the most part, as requiring much care to 
search them out, respecting many little details of 
time, place, persons, and circumstances referred to, he 
finds traceable between the Apostolic Epistles and the 
history in the ActSj such as nothing but the perfect 
truth of the writings could account for. — Let me say, 
young friends, that it will be well worth your while to 
try the question for yourselves, when you have the 
leisure, by either process of testing. I mean, first, as 
to the agreement respecting Jesus Christ's life and 
character between the full record in the Gospels, and 
the passing allusions to them in the Epistles ; secondly, 
as to the agreement on little details of fact between 
what you read in the Epistles and what you read, in 
the Book of the Acts.* The latter has been admirably 
done (though not exhaustively) by Paley, as no doubt 
some of you are aware, in his " Horae Paulinas. " 

Thus, you see, our inquirer will find himself forced to 
conclude, on all grounds of common sense and reason, 
that the several writings of the Christian New Testa- 
ment, with their accounts of the life of Jesus Christ, and 
of the origin, principles, and first progress of the Chris- 
tian religion, may be thus far implicitly relied on ; viz., 
as having been written at the time, and by the persons, 
to which and whom they are ascribed. 

And what the necessary inference as to that moment- 
ous question, the truth of their story ? Of course, in the 
case of so marvellous a story as that which they tell of 
Jesus Christ, — for most marvellous it is, and indeed 
supernatural, from the beginning to the end, respect- 
ing alike his birth, his asserted miracles of all kinds 
during life, and, above all, his resurrection from the 
grave after death, and subsequent ascension to heaven, 
as if nothing less than what He had said H.e.>«'a.'s»^N5^^*^'^^ 

* See my Appendix, "lJ\o.\\\. 
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of God, — I say, in such a case, Reason will justly re- 
quire a strength of evidence far greater to assure its 
credibility, than in the case of any ordinary kind of 
story. Yet does it seem hard indeed, and unreasonable, 
to resist this historic evidence. For there is no alter- 
native left to us, after what has been ascertained, than 
either to suppose the disciples to have been deceived^ 
or deceivers. Now that the Christian apostles could 
not themselves have been deceived in what they told 
about Jesus seems to follow necessarily from their long 
intimacy with Him, both before his death, and, as they 
report, for forty days between his resurrection and as- 
cension. Again, that they could not have been inten- 
tional deceivers^ conspiring, as it were, to palm on the 
world a wonderful story of their own invention about 
Jesus, appears from this ; — that, if so, not only must • 
they have had a superhuman cleverness in so managing 
as to defy all discovery of the fraud, but must have 
acted also against all those motives of worldly gain, or 
glory, by which real impostors are ever actuated : see- 
ing that all they gained by it, or were likely to gain, 
was the sacrifice of everything that is most valued by 
men of the world ; an incurring of contempt, hatred, and 
persecution, alike from their countrymen and from the 
Romans ; and subjecting themselves to a life of labour, 
dangers, and sufferings, and at the last, very generally, 
to a cruel death. Nothing but the most full and deep 
belief on their part of the truth of what they asserted, 
and of its intense importance to their own and others* 
welfare, could account for this : — not to speak now of 
the moral evidence of truth (of which more hereafter) 
connected with their whole story and character. " That 
which we have heard, that which we have seen with 
our eyes, and which we have looked upon, and our 
hands have handled of the word of life," said St. John, 
" declare we unto you." — Moreover if, as regards that 
most wonderful of all Jesus Christ's asserted miracles, 
"^surrection, the idea, should suggest itself, — in spite 
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of those forty days for testing just referred to, and in 
spite too of St. Paul's and St. John's subsequently as- 
serted visions of Jesus Christ in his ascended state of 
glory, — that their belief may have arisen from some 
illusion of the senses, credulously yielded to under the 
influence of fond affection to their deceased friend, and 
excited expectations about Him, — there then comes in 
to assure the truth of their statement on the matter, 
that mighty confirmatory fact of the descent upon the 
apostles, shortly after, (I pray you never to forget 
this,) of supernatural powers from on high : in fulfil- 
ment of a promise made, they said, by Jesus Christ, 
both before death, and again after his resurrection ; 
charging them on the last occasion to " tarry in Jeru- 
salem until they were endued with that power from on 
high." So they tarried there ; such is the sequel of 
their story ; and, within a few days after his ascension, 
received the power : — a power of working miracles, as 
signs to the world for the time then present : and power 
moreover of uttering predictions most remarkable of 
all the chief changes and events of the coming future ; 
as signs to the world, in proportion as those predictions 
might have fulfilment, (I shall hope to illustrate this in 
my next Lecture,) for all after generations. 

Besides which primary historic evidence for the truth 
and divine origin of the Christian religion, there is 
seen to offer itself further the subsidiary historic evi- 
dence of the wonderful success of the Christian apostles 
and disciples in propagating the religion ; in spite of 
opposition and persecution from both Jews and Gen- 
tiles, with all the power of the mighty Roman empire 
to back them in it : — and this, though a religion un- 
worldly and self-denying ; and with the use of no other 
weapon than simple Gospel-preaching ! (How differ- 
ent herein from the propagandism of Mahomet's religion 
afterwards ; with its sensualistic doctrines, and its mas- 
ter argument of the sword \) In fact, within scarcely 
more than two centuries after the death of CKtl«.t.'9» 
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longest-lived disciple, St. John, Christianity actually 
overthrew Heathenism, and established itself as the 
religion of the Roman world.— Surely on this point 
Gamaliel's reasoning might well suggest itself to our 
inquirer's mind : " If this religion had not been of 
God, it had fallen ; but, being from Gcd, they could 
not overthrow it, seeing that therein they were fighting 
against God." 



Such, and so convincing to the Reason, seems thus 
far the historic evidence of Christianity. I say thus 
far^ because in the Christian statements themselves 
this historic evidence is constantly and essentially in- 
terwoven with the prophetical, (especially in regard of 
certain Old Testament prophecies asserted to have had 
fulfilment in Jesus Christ,) and also with the moral and 
the experimental. These, then, we must also make 
the subjects of our careful examination. 

So we will suppose our Court of Inquiry adjourned 
for the present. When met again we shall nave to 
proceed to the investigation of these other branches 
of the Christian evidence. They will constitute the 
subject of my next Lecture. 
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LECTURE V. 



ON THE PROPHETIC, MORAL, AND EXPERIMENTAL 
EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 

AGAIN, we will suppose, the Court of Inquiry into 
the evidences of the truth of the Christian faith 
holds its session : — the Reason, as before, seated in 
the Chief Judge's place, with the Conscience and the 
Heart as judicial assessors on either side. — It was its 
historical evidence that at the last sitting was the 
subject of examination. And, after a prolonged inquiry 
it seemed to us that Reason, the presiding Judge, could 
not but confess to its being strong, and indeed, so far 
as it went, unanswerable. But, throughout the Chris- 
tian New Testament books themselves, appeal, we 
saw, was made both by Jesus Christ and by his 
apostles, to certain prophetic^ moral, and experimental 
evidences of the truth and divine origin of his religion, 
quite as much as to that historical evidence, last con- 
sidered. These, then, we must now proceed to inquire 
into. And, first, into that which constitutes the second 
grand head of the Christian evidences ; viz., — 

II. The Prophetic Evidence. 

Under which important head two quite distinct lines 
of evidence imperatively claim attention : — the primary 
one being that of Old Testament predictions converging 
on yesus Christ, as their object and subject ; the other 
that of Neiv Testament predictions of the afterward 
coming future, that radiated, even as through a divine 
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spirit of prophecy speaking in thtm, from yesus Christ 
SLndfrom his apostles. 

I. For the first we have to turn to the venerable 
collection of writings which make up the Old Testament 
volume of that insulated and most peculiar people, the 
Jews; — writings not of one age, like those of the Chris- 
tian New Testament, but with the dates stamped on 
them of very various ages ; in a continuous succession 
of some 1 100 years, from the time of Moses, the Jews' 
great national lawgiver, and leader from out of Egypt 
into Palestine, down to Malachi, designated as their 
last prophet, about 420 years before Jesus Christ.* Now, 
through all these writings, from first to last, (writings 
divinely inspired in both Jewish and Christian estimation) 
various as are their subjects and character, — some in 
main part being historical, (with the history in the 
earliest of them reaching back to man's creation and 
fall,) some moral, some devotional, some prophetic, — 
through all these, I say, there runs (intermixed with other 
subjects) one grand line of prediction, having reference 
to some great promised Deliverer of man's fallen race ; 
and which constitutes, in fact, a marked feature of unity 
through the \vhole. 

And what, then, were the chief particulars predicted 
of that Deliverer in these professedly heaven-inspired 
writings ; and how far answering to Jesus Christ ? In 
a former Lecture I just touched on the point, when 
speaking of what the early Christian teachers would tell 
of Jesus Christ, on inviting Jews or Gentiles into Chris- 
tian membership under the baptismal covenant. And let 
me now, still briefly, but a little more in detail, revert 
to it : — first premising, as most observable, that, from 
first to last, the line of Old Testament prophecy con- 
cerning the great promised Deliverer was twofold : a 
line of visible prophetic types respecting Him running 

♦ So Vitringa, and other more recent critics, as to Malachi's age, 
making him contemporary A^ith Nehemiah ; and not without rea- 
son. See Smith's Biblical Dictionary on Malachi. 
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down in parallelism with the verbal prophecies ; the latter 
foretelling of the Deliverer's character and history, the 
former figuring the mode of his delivering man, viz. by 
dying for him. Thus, beginning with the very history 
of man's creation and fall in paradise, as narrated in 
Moses's first book of Genesis, we there see recorded 
together the primary verbal promise of the seed of the 
woman who should bruise the serpent's head, and, side 
by side, the typical institution of sacrifice ; in signifi- 
cation, as explained fully afterwards in the expanded 
sacrificial system under Moses, of the promised Deli- 
verer's offering up Himself, as man's substitute, to bear 
the death-penalty of God's broken law, in his stead. 
Was it not, let me ask in passing, like a continuous visi- 
ble sflcram^«^fl//r^5^Mrrt^/o« of Jesus Christ's death for 
us, in accompaniment of the prophetic wordy till the 
fulfilment of the type on Calvary ; just as ever since 
there has been in his Church the visible commemora- 
tive sacrament of broken bread and out-poured wine, in 
accompaniment of the preached Gospel-word ? 

But to proceed. The covenant of this promise 
(God's great covenant) having been continued from 
Adam to Noah, and from Noah to Abraham, there was 
then added the important announcement that the De- 
liverer should be of Abraham's seed. And preparation 
was made thereupon, according to these Old Testament 
Scriptures, for constituting Abraham's descendants, in 
the line of Isaac and Jacob, into a nation ; which should 
in due time be planted, so as they afterwards were in 
fact, under guidance of Moses and Joshua, in the land 
of Canaan : there thenceforward to remain ; and there, 
from time to time, to receive further communications 
from God through his prophets, as the nation favoured 
above all others^ in being made the depository of the pro- 
mise. So there followed (as told of in other of those Scrip- 
tures) the long periods successively of Jewish government 
by Judges, and government by Kings ; and then the brief 
Babylonish captivity ; and then vVve ^t\s'^ \^'^\Si\'aS^Rxv, 
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through a Persian king's instrumentality, and nations 
reconstitution, even till the time of Jesus: with a serie 
of prophets also, successively, through whom the promisi 
of the great Deliverer was expanded yet more and more 
into particulars : — how that He was to be born of the 
tribe of Judah, and family of David; born of a virgin, 
born at Bethlehem : — how the time of this was to be 
when the sceptre of self-government should be departing 
from Judah, and when 490 years from the time of some 
Persian king's decree for the Jews' restoration as a 
self-governing people after the captivity in Babylon, 
should be near expiring : — moreover how, though 
Immanuel, God incarnate. He would yet be born of 
low estate, and consequently be despised and rejected 
by the Jews ; how, though perfectly righteous, (mark 
here his predicted moral perfectness as man) He would 
yet be led by them like a lamb to the slaughter, a self- 
devoted sacrifice for man ; the curse of our sins, and 
the chastisement by which our peace was to be obtained, 
being laid on Him : — but that, having again risen from 
the dead, and re-ascended to the heavenly place, He 
would there, with the plea of having borne the sins of 
many, make intercession for transgressors : and more- 
over, after a while, come again ; and, with the redeemed 
ones from among men for his associates, assume the 
kingdom, as universal King over our regenerated earth. 
Such, on careful inquiry, do we find to be the chief 
particulars in those wonderful prophecies respecting the 
great Deliverer of Old Testament promise. Think, I 
pray you, over their number and their peculiarity. And 
so evidently have all the particulars fitted the history of 
Jesus of Nazareth, as recorded in the Gospels, that 
they must have seemed, I think, as we went through 
them, almost his anticipated history. The very Jews' 
rejection of Him, because He came in humiliation, and 
because the kingdom He was to establish was one not 
of this world, i.e. of this dispensation, was one express 
particular of thi things predicted of the great Deli- 
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verer. So that, instead of that fact bein^ against the 
truth of his pretensions to beini( the Messiah of promise, 
it does but clench and complete their truth. The judj;- 
ment of Reason is, on this point of the pn ~!it'tic cvidincc 
of Christianity, clear and conclusive in its favour. 

2. Now turn we to consider certain New Testament 
prophecies that emanated from yesns Christ and his 
Apostles respecting the after-coming future. And here 
it will suffice that I give but two grand illustrations : — 
the one from predictions uttered by them respecting the 
future of the yews who had rejected Him; the other 
from their predictions respecting the future of his 
professing Christian Church. 

Respecting the y^ws, who remembers not the affecting 
story of Christ's weeping over Jerusalem, as He beheld 
it from Mount Olivet ; and foretelling how the enemy 
would come and cast his trenches about it, and lay it 
and its temple even with the ground, (not one stone 
being left upon another,) and her children within it : — 
moreover how Jerusalem would be afterwards trodden 
by Gentiles ; and the Jewish remnant scattered among 
all nations, until the fulness of the Gentiles {i.e. the 
full number of the Gentile election of grace) should be 
accomplished ? Again, who knows not how every word 
of that prophecy has been fulfilled, down even to the 
present time ? Who knows not of the siege and capture 
of Jerusalem by the Roman general Titus ; the destruc- 
tion of the temple, when he would fain have spared it ; 
the ploughing up of its very foundations ; the scattering 
of the Jewish remnant through all nations, like branchej^, 
as said St. Paul, broken off from their own olive-tree : — 
and, as to Jerusalem itself, how, instead of being left a 
perpetual desolation, like Babylon, it has been occupied 
and trodden successively by Gentile Romans, Greeks, 
Christian Crusaders, Saracens, Turks, as its masters ; 
—never by Jews ? Meanwhile the fulness of the Gentilies 
Eeems now at length, through the universal preaching 
of the Gospel-word, rapidly accomplishing ; together 
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with Other signs of the near closing of the present dis- 
pensation. And, when this shall have been accom- 
plished, the Christian, confirmed in his hopes by the 
fulfilment thus far of every particular in these predictions, 
looks for better times for Israel, as told of alike in Old 
Testament and New Testament prophecy : — times when 
the Jews, having recognised Jesus of Nazareth as their 
Messiah, shall be united again to their own divinely 
chosen olive-tree ; and when ** Jerusalem thereupon 
shall become a rejoicing, and her people a joy." 

Next, as to the predictions by Christ and his apostles 
respecting the future of His professing Church. Most 
marvellous was Christ's prophecy of tares, as well as 
wheat, as what would soon grow and multiply in it : 
and St. Paul's prophecy as to that apostacy^ of which 
the principles were even then in apostolic times at work; 
and how, gradually advancing, it would at length cul- 
minate in a great anti-Christian kingdom, under the 
great Antichrist ; with his seat, as St. John plainly 
predicted, on the seven hills of Rome. I have in my 
first Lecture had to illustrate the early growth of such 
principles from the history of the very rite of Confirma- 
tion, as introduced, and unfolded more and more, with 
anti- Christian teachings and practice, in the corrupted 
Churches alike of East and West, including our own 
country, till the blessed Reformation. Alas ! too largely 
might I add further illustration of it ! But here again 
what evidence is there of the Omniscient Spirit of God 
having dictated such most wonderful, and wonderfully 
accomplished, predictions ! What evidence to the truth 
of Jesus Christ's asserted resurrection and ascension, 
in this grand sign of the gift, as promised by Him, of 
the prophetic Spirit to the apostles ! It was a saying 
of Bishop Warburton, a learned and shrewd reasoner : 
-:— " I have ever thought the prophecies relating to Anti- 
christ, interspersed up and down the Old and New Tes- 
tament, [i.e. as fulfilled in the apostacy which reached 
its culminating point in the Popedom at Rome,] one of 
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the most convincing proofs of the truth of the Christ an 
religion." And certainly sound Reason will, in my 
opinion, endorse his judgment ; and admit that both 
these, and those other New Testament prophecies 
about the yews^ do indeed constitute a most convincing 
and irrefraejable proof of its truth. For (as before said) 
what but God's own Omniscient Spirit, speaking in and 
by Jesus and his apostles, could thus " have declared 
the end from the beginning, and from ancient times the 
things which had not yet been done ; saying. My coun- 
sel shall stand, and I will do all my pleasure ? " 

But now, 

III. As to the Moral Evidence of Christianity. 

" It is a pernicious superstition," said the great 
Roman historian Tacitus, as already cited, of the Chris- 
tian religion : — pernicious, that is, as regards man ; 
superstitious in its doctrines about God. Is such 
the case ? The appeal here lies primarily to the Con- 
science : — that wonderful faculty implanted by God 
within man, to speak discriminatingly with its still small 
voice of what is good, and what is evil : and which, 
though, like a harp gone out of tune from exposure in 
a humid atmosphere, it may for a while lose its true 
distinctness of tone, through neglect, or conversancy 
with an evil world, will yet almost instinctively, even 
in such case, wake up, and speak with the voice of 
truth, when what is morally right and beautiful is 
clearly set before it for judgment. " A pernicious super- 
stition 1 " To see whether Christianity deserves to be 
characterized sls pernicious, let me illustrate from jfesus 
Chrisfs moral doctrine, both in itself, and as exem- 
plified in his own life and character. To see whether 
it deserves to be called superstitious, let me illustrate 
from what it sets forth as to the character of God, and 
the heavenly place of his more especial presence and 
manifestation. 

I. Now, as to the Moral doctrines of CKt\s.U^^^fc^^^ 
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need only to cite some of the well-known and most 
characteristic of the moral precepts of the Christian 
Gospel, whether as promulgated by Jesus Christ Him- 
self, or by his apostles. 

From Jesus Christ's own sermon on the Mount, then, 
take first the following, as characteristic specimens of 
the moral doctrines taught by Him. " Blessed are 
they that do hunger and thirst after righteousness ; for 
they shall be filled. Blessed are the pure in heart ; 
for they shall see God. Blessed are the merciful ; for 
they shall obtain mercy. Blessed are the peace- 
makers ; for they shall be called the children of God. 
Think not that I am come to destroy the 
law : {i. e. the Mosaic moral law of the ten com- 
mandments :) I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil." 
And then, to show how the fulfilment He would incul- 
cate extended far beyond the mere formal act of obe- 
dience, mark how He goes on to teach that there must 
be an entering into, and acting on, the very spirit of 
each commandment. ** It was said by them of old 
time. Thou shalt not kill. But I say unto you. Who- 
soever is angry with his brother without cause is in 
danger of the judgment. Ye have heard that it was 
said by them of old time. Thou shalt not forswear 
thyself. But I say. Let your communication be sim- 
ply, Yea, yea; Nay, nay : [perfect truth, that is, in all 
its simplicity :] for whatsoever is more than this 
Cometh of evil. Ye have heard that it has been said, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy. 
But I say unto you, Love your enemies: bless them which 
curse you : do good to them that hate you ; and pray 
for them which despitefully use you, and persecute you." 

And, as the Master, so in like spirit his apostles. 
" Owe no man anything," wrote St. Paul ; (such was 
his expansion of the commandment, "Thou shalt not 
steal ;") " but to love one another." That one debt of 
love Christians were to be ever paying, yet ever owing. 
'^ For this, Thou shalt not kill, Thou shalt not commit 
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adultery, Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt not bear 
false witness. Thou Fhalt not covet, and if there be 
any other commandment, it is briefly comprehended," 
added the same apostle, " in this one saying. Thou 
shalt Jove thy neighbour as thyself. Love worketh no 
ill to his neighbour : therefore love is the fulfilling of 
the law." Again : — •' Love (Christian love) suffereth 
long, and is kind : love envieth not : love vaunteth not 
itself; is not puffed up; doth not behave itself un- 
seemly ; seeketh not her own ; is not easily provoked ; 
thinketh no evil ; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth 
in the truth." And, once more : •* Be kindly affec- 
tioned one to another with brotherly love ; in honour 
preferring one another. Not slothful in business ; fer- 
vent in spirit ; serving the Lord. Distributing to the 
necessities of saints ; given to hospitality. Rejoice with 
them that do rejoice ; and weep with them that weep. 
Mind not high things ; but condescend to men of low 
estate. Be not wise in your own conceits. Provide 
things honest in the sight of all men. If it be possible, 
as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men." 
Oh, beautiful morality ! Does not the Conscience in- 
stinctively pronounce this judgment on it ; aye, and 
with the Reason and the Heart consenting ? " Perni- 
cious" indeed \ How little could Tacitus have known 
about the religion so to characterize it ! Who sees not 
that, were such a moral code to be universally received, 
and fully acted on, it would in every family, in every 
social circle, and yet more widely among all nations of 
the world, put an end to those feelings and actings of 
jealousy, envy, pride, selfishness, and ambition, which 
have ever caused, and still cause, one large part of the 
sufferings and miseries of humanity. — A morality too, 
observe, so peculiar 1 So utterly different from, and 
superior to, whatever best may be found in the moral 
doctrines of Greek or Roman philosophy; or of the 
religions of Mohammedanism, Hindooism, Buddhism 1 
Well might the infidel but sentimttvl^A. ^<0Q\5fi»VA.>\ \.^"^ 
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to some infidel friends who surprised him reading tV 
New Testament with certain children whom he wj 
educating; *' Show me any other book with a moralit 
so pure as this, and I will give up the New Testamei 
for it."* But where is such a book to be found ? 

And the more striking certainly was this morality < 
Jesus Christ's teaching, and the more an evidence < 
the truth of his divine mission, because of its being a 
so perfectly exemplified, and carried out, in his own lij 
and character. For where was ever a life of such cor 
tinuous self-denying benevolence ? Where such tendei 
ness of sympathy for the sick and suffering, the bereave 
mourner, the weeping penitent, the bruised reed 
Where such humility, though mixed with such greal 
ness? Where such yearning of love tovvards friends 
— love even to the extent of dying for them ? (Fc 
such indeed He declared to be the real object, and pui 
pose, of his death.) Where such compassion even fc 
enemies : — weeping, as He is recorded to have dont 
over Jerusalem, at the thought of its coming woes 
when about to crucify Him ; and, in the agonies c 
death, interceding for his murderers ? — All this love t 
man, moreover, in union with such love to God, its eve 
meet accompaniment : —his meat and drink, we rea 
being to do the will of his heavenly Father : his bes 
loved solace, after the day's hard toil spent in teachin 
and ministering, the passing of the night in prayer t 
God on the mountain -top: — his spirit of submissioi 
and acquiescence in the Father's will, such as that e: 
pressed at Gethsemane, ** The cup which my Fath( 
hath given me, shall I not drink it ? " — and his conf 
dence in that heavenly Father's love, even in the agon 
of the cruel death permitted by Him, such as to prom] 

* I cite from recollection; and suppose that the children we 
those of the brother of the Abbe de Mably, of Lyons, in who; 
family he was for a while preceptor. His own children Roussea 
with that want of natural affection which not seldom characte 
ize3 infidelity, abandoned to the care of a Foundling Hospits 
Alison, French Revol. i. 20J. 
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his dying ejaculation, " Father, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit : " — a confidence, I must add, 
accompanied with the conscious sense, thence arising, 
of a plenary power over death and Hades, even when 
so dying on the cross ; as expressed in those words to 
the penitent thief, *' This day thou shalt be with me in 
paradise." " Truly," said the same infidel Rousseau, 
whose testimony to the matchless morality of the 
Christian doctrine I was before referring to, ** if the 
death of Socrates was that of a sage, the death of Jesus 
was that of a God."* 

2. And then, in answer to the charge of superstitious 
views of Gody observe, further, that in this intimacy of 
union, and almost identification, of Jesus Christ with 
the eternal Father, there presents itself in the Christian 
Gospel a reflected view of the moral character of God, 
such as, alike to the Reason, the Conscience, and the 
Heart of him who fixedly and candidly contemplates 
it, must appear alike overwhelmingly awful, glorious, 
and attractive. Awful, as showing the infinity of that 
divine attribute of justice which could offer mercy to 
sinful man on the terms of no less costly a sacrifice 
than that of the self-substituted Divine though Human 
One on Calvary : — attractive, by the manifestation of love 
and pity towards us on his part infinite even as that of 
Jesus ; seeing that in that self-devoted sacrifice on 
Calvary He was Himself, in some mysterious way, a 
participator; Christ being, according to his own words, 
(i.e. in regard of his divine nature) one with the Father, 
and the Father with Him ; so that, to use the Apostle 
Paul's words, *' God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto Himself, not imputing their trespasses (if real be- 
lievers in Jesus) unto them : " — once more, glorious in ' 
the thus manifested attribute of holiness, such as to 
shrink from admitting anyone less perfectly sinless of 
the children of men into his heavenly presence than such 

* Quoted from Rousseau's Emile, by Dr. Hales, in his Chrono- 
logy, vol. iii., p. 373. 
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as might have been perfectly cleansed from guilt by 
Christ's blood of sprinkling, and with Christ's own 
perfect righteousness imputed to them. ** These are 
they that have washed their robes, and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb : — therefore are they 
before the throne." 

For, as regards the heaven of God's manifestation, 
and of the departed saints' bliss, here too shines forth the 
matchless excellence of the Christian doctrine. ** Thus 
saith the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, 
whose name is Holy : I dwell in the high and holy place J*^ 
And to this it is that Christ's disciples, too, are per- 
mitted and taught by their religion to aspire. Compare 
the poor and gross ideas of the heaven of habitation 
for the spirits of the good after death, taught in every 
other religion : — e.g, the Elysian fields of the old 
Greek poet, in which Achilles' ghost is represented as 
saying to Ulysses, when brought by some magical art 
to visit them, that the lowest state of life on earth was 
better than the best among the shades below ; — the 
hunting-grounds ^ with abundance of game, and no 
Spanish man-slayers, fancied by the Red Indians of 
America ; — or the heaven of sensualism pictured by 
Mahomet for his Mussulmans. In the Christian books, 
on the contrary, we are told respecting the Christian 
heaven, that there shall be no more sorrow, because 
there shall be no more sin ; and happiness perfect 
because of the moral likeness to Gcd being then in 
each and every soul of Christ's redeemed ones perfected. 
In the beautiful words of St. John : *' Beloved, now are 
we the sons of God, and it doth not yet appear what 
(after death) we shall be : but this we know, that we 
shall then be like Him ; for we shall see Him as He is." 

Dear young friends, after this must not the Reason, 
the Conscience, and the Heart, which we seated on 
the judgment-seat, as judges in our Court of Inquiry 
into the evidence of Christianity, find themselves all 
but forced to recognise it as a religion from God ? 
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I admit, indeed, that one point of evidence may yet 
be wanting ; and that an essential and most important 
one. The Reason approves and admires ; but it cannot 
of itself get hold of that heart-faith, which the Christian 
doctrine tells of as needed in order to an interest in 
the blessings of Christ's redemption. The Conscience 
recognises in itself the guilt of sin, and fitness of the 
blood-sprinkling from Calvary to cleanse, and give it 
peace ; but it cannot of itself obtain that sprinkling. 
The Heart feels that in Jesus Christ, and Him alone, 
is an object of love all-satisfying ; and moreover that 
the love which He has first on his part shown to us 
is precisely the fittest motive-principle to stir up love 
to Him : — just indeed as fit, it has been well said, to 
act upon it, as the light of heaven to act on the bodily 
organ of the eye.* Yet to see this fitness, and to feel 
this desirableness, is not to love. Some further power 
is evidently needed so to influence the dead and cor- 
rupt human soul, as to make Christ's work of redemp- 
tion practically applicable and successful. Indeed the 
very evidence of Christianity seems incomplete without 
this. For, except so, the whole scheme of Christianity, 
beautiful and wonderful as we have seen it to be, must 
necessarily fail of its grand divinely asserted object of 
man's renovation and salvation. And could God have 
originated the scheme, if thus from practical powerless- 
ness disappointing ? We ask then, — Is there in Chris- 
tianity the claim to any such mighty power ; and is the 
claim one experimentally proved to be true ? 

Thank God there is. And thus we come, finally, 
and 

IVthly, to speak of the Experimental Evidence of 
Christianity. 

It is perfectly true, and recognised in the Christian 
books themselves as true, that the converting power 
spoken of must come from God Himself. *' No man 
* So in Erskine's Internal Evidences of CKt\s.V.vasv\V^ . 
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can come unto me," said Christ, ** unless the Father 
which hath sent me draw him." Again, it was the first 
great lesson taught by Jesus Christ whilst on earth to 
the Pharisee Nicodemus, that *' that which is born of the 
flesh is flesh ; while that only which is born of the Spirit 
can become spirit," or spiritual. But then the instru- 
mentality, our books assert, has been provided, through 
Jesus, for the obtaining of that gift of the Spirit by them 
that ask it. For Jesus Christ, as there set forth, is not 
a mere wonderful departed prophet of 1800 years ago ; — 
but a still living, loving, all-seeing, all-hearing Saviour, 
ever acting as Intercessor for us in the court of heaven ; 
and there, with the plea of his blood shed on Calvary, 
ready to intercede on behalf of each earnest humble 
supplicant. To such, we read, the promises appertain : 
"Ask, and ye shall have. What man among you that 
is a father, if his child ask bread, will give him a stone ? 
If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts to 
your children, how much more will your heavenly 
Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him ? " 
And the actual experience of Christians of every age 
has set its seal to the truth of the promise. 

So, in the first instance, it was with Jesus Christ's 
earliest disciples themselves. He drew them to Him- 
self by his Spirit. He enlightened their eyes to see in 
Him the light of life. *• God, who commanded the light 
to shine out of darkness," says St. Paul, " hath shined 
into our hearts, to give us the light of the knowledge of 
his glory, in the face of Jesus Christ." And the same 
was the experience of their converts from both Jews 
and Gentiles afterwards. " Our Gospel came not unto 
you only in word," says the same apostle, "but in 
power, and with the Holy Ghost." " You that were dead 
in trespasses and sins yet now hath He quickened." 
— Of which quickening, enlightening, and converting 
influences of God's Holy Spirit evidence blessed and 
unmistakeable was soon plainly seen in the happily 
changed lives and hopes of the converts. " Sucli were 
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some of you/* said St. Paul to the Corinthians ; — so 
dark, so corrupt, so evil : — •* but ye are washed, but ye 
are sanctified, but ye are justified in the name of tjfie 
Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God/* And again : 
— ** It bringeth forth fruit in you, even as in other con- 
verts, since the day ye heard it, and knew the grace of 
God in truth.'* 

And so, indeed, it continues even to the present day. 
The evidence of the converting, enlightening, sanctify- 
ing, comforting power of God Almighty's Spirit is seen, 
as the Christian Gospel's accompaniment, whereso- 
ever that Gospel is preached faithfully, and faithfully 
received : — alike in England, in America, in Africa, in 
India, in China, everywhere. It is the standing miracle 
of Christianity. — Blessed be God, the youngest, poorest, 
most illiterate, if real Christians, though not sufBciently 
intelligent to enter into the other evidences can yet 
well appreciate this evidence, and the strength, of it. 
** I know this, that, whereas I was blind, now I see," 

Dear young friends, this is the choicest, sweetest 
evidence of all. Whichever else may seem hard to any 
of you fully to comprehend, may you possess this evi- 
dence of the renewed heart through Jesus ! Then all 
will be well. 



And now our imaginary Court breaks up. The Judg- 
ment has been pronounced. Alike the Reason, the 
Conscience, and the Heart, concur in it. And the 
judgment is this : — " That the evidences for the truth 
and divine origin of Christianity are irrefragable and 
complete. Alike the Historical, Prophetical, Moral, 
Experimental Evidences unite, as with a fourfold ever 
intertwining chain, to enwrap and prove it." 

Thus, my young friends, you see that the baptismal 
blessingSj of which I spoke in my third Lecture, are what 
you may fully and unhesitatingly rely on, as offered 
you, albeit conditionally ^ by God Hitw^^U, — \^Q^v2M'5x^ 
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adverting to the three conditions which are required of 
the baptized, in order to the personal appropriation of 
the blessings, — conditions which we may briefly desig- 
nate as those of believing ^ renouncing^ fulfilling, — there 
need be no hesitation, you must now see, in accepting 
and subscribing to the first , viz. that of believing all 
the articles of the Christian faith ; in so far, at least, 
as regards belief from conviction of their truth. — On 
the two other required conditions of renouncing and 
fulfilling^ I shall hope to address you in my next 
Lecture. 

Meanwhile, I cannot dismiss the subject of the Chris- 
tian Evidences (now almost more than ever an import- 
ant one) without three words of advice connected with 
them. 

ist, Never let anything, or any one, induce you to 
forget the indissoluble union together of all the four 
kinds of evidence : — the moral intertwining with the 
historical and prophetic ; and the experimental (in the 
case of true spiritual disciples of Jesus) with each and 
all of the other three. 

2ndly, Do not be surprised, or daunted, if here and 
there a difficulty occur on one or another minor point 
of Christian faith, which you are yourselves unable to 
solve. This is quite to be expected by finite creatures, 
like men, when dealing with questions which concern 
the infinite God. I shall have to say something on this 
point, when treating in my next Lecture of unbelief, as 
one of the works of the Devil. 

3rdly, As you take a comprehensive view, looking 
back, of the subjects we have been considering, mark 
and admire the grandeur of that scheme of salvation of 
fallen man through Jesus Christ, thus unfolded, as 
reaching in God's counsels from eternity past to the 
eternity still future : and the manner in which the 
Divine attributes, — alike his justice, holiness, mercy, 
love, truth, — shine forth ail-gloriously in it; just like 
the solar rays in the rainbow, which, with its beauteous 
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^ 

arch, spans from northern to southern horizon the vault 
of heaven. Here is in itself a fresh and crowning evi- 
dence of the truth and divine origin of Christianity. For 
God. from his very nature, must ever seek his own glory. 
And in Christianity, so as in nothing else conceivable, 
is all this his glory made consistently to shine forth. 
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LECTURE VI. 

ON THE RENOUNCING AND FULFILLING CONDITIONS 
REQUIRED IN CHRISTIAN BAPTISM. 

TN the two preceding Lectures it was my object to 
-*- set before you a brief sketch of the several evi- 
dences, historical, prophetical^ moral, and experimental, 
which all combine together in proof of the truth and 
divine origin of Christianity. We supposed those 
three several discriminating faculties which God has 
given to man, of the Reason, the Conscience, and the 
Heart, to have been seated as it were on the judgment- 
seat in a Court of Inquiry into the great question ; and 
saw it to be the clear decided judgment of each and all, 
after most careful examination of the evidence in every 
the most characteristic point of view, that the religion 
of Jesus Christ, and that religion exclusively and alone, 
had stamped upon it indubitable marks of being indeed 
from God. 

And hence it resulted that there need be no hesitation 
whatsoever on your part in subscribing to one particular 
condition, out of the three promised for you by spon- 
sors at your baptism ; viz., that of your believing all the 
articles (well summed up in the Apostles' Creed) of the 
Christian faith ; in so far at least as regards a theore- 
tic intellectual belief of them. *• The proof," you will 
doubtless have thought, " is complete ; and how then 
can we help believing them ? " Moreover, if there then 
came up before the mind that further and very im- 
portant consideration, that it is not a mere theoretic 
intellectual belief that is here sufficient, (so as it is in 
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regard of multitudinous other objects, physical, specula- 
tive, or historical, of a man's belief,) but a belief such as 
to act with paramount influence on both heart and life, 
what was said under the last head of the experimental 
evidences of Christianity, showed how provision was 
made in Jesus Christ's religion for each sincere seeker's 
obtaining that heart-influencing faith from above. — 
Whence indeed alone the power for undertaking those 
two other conditions of the renouncing and the fulfil- 
ingf which were also engaged to, in your names, by your 
sponsors at baptism ; viz. (in the words of our Cate 
chism), *' renouncing the Devil, and all his works, the 
pomps and vanities of this wicked world, and all the 
sinful lusts of the flesh ;^^ and, further, ^^ fulfilling God's 
holy will and commandments, and walking in the same^ 
all the days of your life.*^ 

Of these I have now to speak. And, let me repeat, 
a Christian's believing is so essential a preliminary in 
this matter, that it would be just as impossible for any 
one thus to renounce, and thus to fulfil, without first in 
heart believing, as it would be for the hands of a watch 
to fulfil their regular movements without the action on 
them of a moving regulating mainspring within. Whence 
the desirableness, as it has appeared to me, of fully set- 
ting forth the sure grounds of a Christian's belief, so as 
was done in my two last Lectures, previously to enter- 
ing on the discussion of what he has to renounce, and 
what to fulfil. 

Agreeably with the order in our Catechism, I shall 
now consider, first, the renouncing; secondly, the 
fulfilling. 

I. The Renouncing. 

I. Now, here the first statement as to what a disciple 
of Jesus Christ is called on to renounce must at once 
strike a really thoughtful hearer as startlingly mysterious 
and awful ; — *' to renounce the Devil, and all his 
Wprks,'^ Who is the Devil^ he naturally asks; and 
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what his works ? And why the word renounce^ as if 
spoken of that in which we had some way previously 
a propriety ? 

Of the Devil himself almost all that we can know 
certainly must of course be from God's own Scriptures 
of revelation. To some extent indeed we may many 
of us be prepared for the revelations so made respecting 
him by certain passages in our own experience. For 
do we not most of us know what it is to feel at times 
sudden and strong impulses to what we are conscious 
is evil, without any sufficient external cause, — any 
visible agency whence the impulse comes ; insomuch 
that we find ourselves forced almost instinctively to 
refer it to the acting on our imagination, or feelings, of 
some unseen malignant Spirit of evil ? Now, what we 
are thus led instinctively to suspect, God's holy book of 
inspiration fully confirms; while adding also sundry 
mysterious and awful notices as to his first origin ; and 
his actings in that malignant character on this world's 
theatre, ever since the eventful epoch of man's 
creation. From the Epistles of Peter and Jude we 
infer that, having been once an angel, but like Adam 
some way in a state of probation, he, together with 
other angelic associates, kept not that his first estate ; 
but, departing from his allegiance to God, was there- 
upon shut out from heaven, previously to the creation 
of Adam. The next act recorded of him in Holy 
Scripture is that of his tempting our newly created first 
parents in Paradise to disobedience against God's com- 
mands : disguised at the time under the form of a 
serpent : perhaps of a fiery flying serpent, such as 
afterwards inflicted mortal injury on Israel in the wilder- 
ness of Paran. Hence one notable designation of him 
in Holy Scripture as the Tempter : — a character in which 
he has ever since been too well known to the children 
of Adam. The name, however, by which he is yet 
more generally designated, and which our Catechism 
here applies to him, is that of the Devils — a Greek 
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word, the English equivalent of which is the Accuser, 
For that same malignant Spirit, after first successfully 
acting out the part of tempter, becomes then in some 
myi-terious way the accuser of the party tempted in 
the court of heaven ; so as we find it represented in the 
Books of Job and Zechariah. Elsewhere in the Bible 
he has other titles. In some places (indeed very fre- 
quently) he is called Satan — that x^^the Adversary ; in 
another place, a Liar^ and the Father of lies ; in another, 
a Murderer from the beginning ; in another, the Prince 
of the darkness of this world ; in another, the Prince 
of the power of the air^ and of spiritual wickedness in 
high places : — as if the chief of other evil spirits, to 
whom the atmosphere of this our earth has been as- 
signed as a kind of prison-house, till the great judg- 
ment-day. Not so, however, as to interfere with his 
activity in going about in the world, and tempting men 
to evil ; 'whether by himself directly, or through those 
other subordinate evil spirits as his agents : — spirits, 
let me observe, that are designated in the original Greek 
of the New Testament, and ought to have been so 
designated in our English version, as damons, not 
devils. For the Devil is a name never used in the 
Greek Testament but in the singular ; and as of one 
person, the chief of the great spiritual confederacy of 
evil. 

Need I suggest, dear young friends, how fearful is 
the view thus opened to us by the omniscient One 
Himself of our present state of danger from him ; and 
as to the urgent need on our part of watching against 
his wiles ? Were we travelling through an enemy's 
country, especially if by night, and supposing that we 
knew that the soldiers of the enemy were lying in 
ambush all around us, should we not be careful to have 
our armour on, and to be constantly on the watch ? 
Precisely such is our position, according to God's 
revealed Word, in this world. We are in an enemy's 
country : and it is only the darkness of our own minds 
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that makes us for the most part so forgetful of the fact, 
and so little to realize our danger. 

It is this Evil Spirit then, the Devil, whom, when 
baptized as disciples of Jesus Christ, we promise to 
renounce, as no longer the recognised master over us ; 
and, together with him, ** all his works." 

Now, as to the works of the Devil^ when speaking 
most largely, we must regard the world's pomps and 
vanities, and the sinful lusts of the flesh, as both alike 
in a certain sense comprehended among them ; seeing 
that, acting as he does on the imagination and the 
passions, he frequently makes use of these as incite- 
ments to sin. And thus Holy Scripture often represents 
him as acting through them. But when, as in our 
Baptismal Service, and in our Catechism, there is a 
distinction made of the one class of sins from the 
other two, — of the works of the Devil from the world's 
vanities, and the lusts of the flesh, — we must then 
understand the phrase of such works of the Devil as 
are irrespective of the world and the flesh; in other 
words, of what may be termed spiritual sins; being 
rather connected with the intellect and the heart within, 
than with the body, or the world without. — For example, 
pride is one of these works, specially and distinctively, 
of the Devil. " Through that sin fell themselves, the 
angels." Again, it was through the temptation to pride, 
in great measure, as urged by him, that our first parents 
fell. The Devil set forth temptingly to Eve, that if 
she and her husband would but eat of the forbidden 
fruit, " they should be as gods, knowing good and evil." 
And, though she understood not exactly what this 
might mean, yet she imagined, doubtless, as she gave 
heed to his assurance, that in becoming like gods they 
would be raised to a much higher position than that in 
which God had placed them. So, the spirit of pride 
having been thus awakened, " she took of the fruit, and 
did eat ; and gave also to her husband, and he did eat." — 
Another of the sins to which men may be said to be 
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specially tempted of the Devil is falsehood. The 
Devil, as I said before, is designated in Holy Scripture 
as a liar, and the father of lies. How was that 
exemplified in the very temptation of our first parents 
in Paradise, of which I was just speaking I Did they 
gain by their disobedience the exaltation of nature 
which he had led them to expect from it? — Again, 
malice^ hatredy envy, and uncharitablencss^ are eminently 
works of the Devil ; for they have all something of the 
spirit of murder in them ; and he, as said before, was 
•* a murderer from the beginning." 

On two other of the Devil's works let me speak a 
little more fully. The first that I mean is unbelief. 
Temptation to this sin has ever been a favourite work 
of the Devil. And there is none more dangerous. 
More particularly in times like the present, when educa- 
tion is general, and intellectual attainments often high, 
fallen men seem peculiarly susceptible of the tempta- 
tion. By suggesting literary difficulties, or scientific 
objections, Satan is ever ready to instil doubts respect- 
ing the most essential doctrines of the faith ; especially 
where he may see any mind well prepared to entertain 
them ; like the house swept and garnished, as if to invite 
his re-entrance, in the parable : — for instance, on the 
Lord Jesus Christ's vicarious and propitiatory death of 
atonement ; on the reality of divine supernaturally 
revealed predictions of the distant future in the Bible ; 
and on the truth of the miracles there recorded, (perhaps 
even of that of Christ's resurrection from the dead,) 
as being things contrary to the fixed unchangeable laws 
of nature. It is very generally by fixing the mind's 
eye on some difficulty, whether less or greater, exclu- 
sively and alone, and for the time averting it from all 
thought of the infinitely greater positive evidence on 
the other side, that he works this temptation. Just as 
if there stood resting on the counter a pair of scales 
before us, with a large weight in the one scale, and a 
little pebble or accretion of dust in the Qt.h&x.\ '^snj^ 
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some one slily coming, and bidding us look, unconscious 
of the deceit, through a powerful magnifying glass at 
the latter, and at the former through a common glass 
placed in the other tube of a kind of divergent bino- 
cular, were thus to create an impression on our minds 
of the superior magnitude of the pebble or bit of dust. 
— Such doubts as these Satan does not suggest to all. 
Some of us are naturally of a more sceptical turn of 
mind than others. Again, there are some periods of life 
at which the same person may have this tendency 
much more than at another. Now it is in the case of 
such persons, and at such times, that Satan usually 
plies the temptation to unbelief. — My young friends, 
it is probable that at present you know nothing of this 
kind of temptation. But this is no guarantee against 
your being at some future time assaulted with it. I 
speak on this point from experience. Should it then 
assail you, remember, I pray, the illustration just given 
from the unequal weights in a pair of scales, and the 
deceitful exhibition of the far lighter of them through 
a high magnifying glass. Moreover, from any suggested 
difficulty be sure to look back, not only to the multi- 
tude that we have been lately- considering of the posi- 
tive Christian evidences separately and individually, 
but also to that other great fact of their indissoluble 
union and intertwining together.* 

• E.g. If, on the ground of the supposed imperturbable fixity of 
the laws of nature, everything supernatural related of Jesus Christ, 
whether in regard of prophecy or of miracle, is denied by infidels, 
how by any possibility can this consist with the incomparable moroi 
excellence which they admit to have characterised Him ; ever affirm- 
ing the evidence, as He Himself did, both ot the one and the other, 
in proof of his divine mission ? 

Moreover let it be borne in mind that man's free will is ever 
asserted as a fact indubitable by these infidels. And, subject as the 
course of events often is to a man's choice of action, how can there, 
consistently with this, be any absolute predetermined fixity in the 
chain of events, and laws of their succession ? — This I add for the 
consideration of the more thoughtful and reasoning, who may 
hereafter read this. 
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The other sin that I was particularly referring to is 
one to which the Devil is likely to tempt us when 
under circumstances of affliction and trial, such as 
all must expect at one time or another to experience ; 
viz., a spirit of discontent and murmuring against God. 
Under providences thus trying we may be tempted to 
think ourselves hardly dealt with ; and to compare our 
position, in no little rebelliousness of spirit, with that 
of others of our friends and neighbours whom God has 
exempted altogether from such trials, and blessed, on 
the contrary, with health and prosperity. Well did 
David understand this temptation, when penning his 
73rd Psalm. And who among us but must remember 
how Job was tempted to this sin by Satan ? Now, in 
every such case, it will be well for us to remember the 
judgment to which David found himself brought, after 
having been temporarily misled to murmur against the 
comparative exemption of worldly men from the trials 
he himself was suffering under : and to remember also 
Job's example of submission and determined faith in 
God's goodness, under the most aggravated suflferings : 
** Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him." Well 
did the end of Job's trials illustrate the fact which, 
under the gracious dispensation of the New Testament, 
is in a spiritual and far higher sense of the words the 
Christian's charter; *'A11 things shall work for good 
to them that love God : " — yes ! even those afflictions, 
to the occasioning of which Satan may, as in Job's 
case, be in some mysterious way accessory. Well does 
Milton express these counter-actings of God's good 
Spirit, and Satan's evil Spirit, in reference to all true 
members of Christ's Church while militant here on 

earth : — 

"His providence 
Out of our evil seeks to bring forth good ; 
Our labour must be to pervert that end, 
And out of good still to find means of evil." 

Thank God ! " Greater is He that is foi \i% \.Vv.'^'cv\n& 
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that is against us." Never must we forget this. Else, 
under the feelings of unbelief and rebelliousness against 
Godj combined together, we may at length, especially 
if suffering from protracted trials, be driven by the great 
deceiver into the dark, dark night of despair. 

2. Next, we are called under the baptismal covenant 
to renounce *' the pomp^ and vanities of this wicked 
world.** 

What is meant by the world here spoken of? Of 
course it does not mean the visible world around us. For 
that, fallen as is man, its chief inhabitant, is not only 
full of beauty, but like a book moreover wherein we may 
read much of the power, wisdom, and goodness of God. 
We may perhaps fitly explain the expression as here 
meant of the world of man : — the world, that is, wherein 
men, associating with their fellow-men, have established, 
and act upon, certain general habits and maxims of life 
which are not in accordance with God's holy will and 
law. And how then is a Christian to renounce it ? Not, 
certainly by abandoning all intercourse with social life. 
At a somewhat early period indeed in the history of the 
Christian Church, viz. in the fourth century, (a period 
separated however by a considerable interval from 
apostolic times,) not a few Christian men and women, 
under the idea of so fulfilling the precept, thought well 
to fiee into convents and monasteries ; thereby sepa- 
rating themselves from external worldly associations. 
But that such is not the true spirit of Christianity is 
clear from Jesus Christ's own intercessory prayer for 
his disciples in John xvii., " I pray not that Thoushould- 
est take them out of the world, but that Thou shouldest 
keep them from the evil ; " as well as from numberless 
apostolic precepts, written shortly afterwards, to much 
the same effect. At the same time it was said by Jesus 
Christ of his disciples, " They are not of the world, 
even as I am not of the world." And thus the Chris- 
tian's duty evidently is, not a going into retirement, 
and shunning admixture with those around us; but 
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rather to be in the world, yet not of the world : seeking 
to show forth, as he mixes in it, the spirit of Jesus 
Christ's Gospel ; and walking in a manner suited to the 
high vocation wherewith he is called in Christian 
baptism, as a member of Christ, child of God, and heir 
of the kingdom of heaven. 

That the world, so defined, as I have defined it, — viz. 
with reference to the maxims and great objects of life 
there generally current, — is not without reason called a 
wicked world, appears from various statements in the 
New Testament Scriptures. So, for example, from 
Jesus Christ's calling Satan " the Prince of this world ;'* 
and from what St. Paul similarly said of it to his Ephe- 
sian converts, " In time past ye walked according to 
the course of this worlds according to the Prince of 
the power of the air, the Spirit which now worketh in 
the children of disobedience." No doubt, since those 
times, there has been in professedly Christian countries 
an advance for the better in the generally and theore- 
tically recognised right code of morals, Yet practically, 
it is to be feared, the character must still be considered 
to attach to it of a wicked world. 

And what are the pomps and vanities of this wicked 
world which a Christian has to renounce ? A question 
this the more important, because there are many social 
enjoyments in the world which it is perfectly lawful for 
a Chiistian to partake of: as being in nowise unaccord- 
ant with the master principle in each true Christian's 
heart of the fear and love of God ; and sanctioned more- 
over by the example of our blessed Lord Himself, whilst 
on earth. The words pomps and vanities^ especially as 
associated with the designation of the world connected 
with them as *' this wicked world," pretty much explain 
themselves. They mean, on the one hand, all gaudy 
show of pomp or display unsuited to our station, such as 
arises from and ministers to pride ; and moreover both 
cripples the means, and indisposes the heart, for 
devoting a due proportion of what God may have <^vv^v». 
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US to religious objects. On the other, they include such 
empty gaieties ot the world as are favourable to sin, 
rather than to godliness ; and opposed to, and counter- 
active of, what we have seen to be the spirit of Christian 
morality. Now worldly pleasures and gaieties, such 
as these, do not at first sight appear to have the empti- 
ness in them which is implied in their designation as 
vanities. Those especially who, like yourselves, are just 
entering on life, look forward naturally to them with 
feelings of pleasurable expectation ; and count on deriv- 
ing much satisfaction and enjoyment from them. But, 
in very truth, attractive though they seem, they are 
essentially empty within ; unsatisfactory for the most 
part at the time, and withal very passing : — very much 
like the empty water bubbles, which for a moment look 
brilliant and beautiful, while reflecting all the bright 
colours of the sun ; then presently burst, and are gone. 
Not probably till you have yourselves had some personal 
experience of them will you fully realize how vain they 
are, and how unsatisfying. But, remember, who had 
ever larger experience of them than King Solomon ? 
Yet this, as you all know, was his deliberate retrospective 
estimate of them ; — " Vanity of vanities, saith the 
Preacher." And ofttimes too, not only vanity ; but also, 
as he adds, " vexation of spirit." 

As regards a definition in detail of what should be 
considered and shunned by the Christian as sinful 
pomps and vanities of the world, it seems to me very 
difficult. Indeed what may be sinful in some of 
these things to one person may not be sinful to another. 
So that we must ever be most careful not to judge 
others altogether by the same rule as ourselves. There 
are some worldly pleasures, certainly, which, as it 
seems to me, a real disciple of Jesus Christ can scarcely 
indulge in with a clear and enlightened conscience; 
such as theatrical plays and entertainments ; and I 
think I might also add public balls. In the ancient times 
of Christianity, Christian bishops of the highest cha- 
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racter for both piety and good sense, such as Cyprian 
of the third century, and Augustine at the close of 
the fourth century, expressed it as their judgment that 
a Christian man could not consistently attend as a 
spectator at the cruel Roman gladiatorial games ; nor 
even at theatric exhibitions, where there was not the 
same objection of cruelty.* Yet, even in regard of 
attendance at some of these amusements, there may be 
justifying circumstances. E.g. it may be that Chris- 
tian young persons, themselves shrinking from it, 
under the fear of entering thereby into temptation, 
may yet feel constrained to go by the force of a parent's 
command. And I remember hearing many years ago 
of a gentleman in Edinburgh, long since departed, 
who, after being struck with strong convictions of the 
vanity of those public amusements in which he had 
long been a gay participant, yet did not immediately 
give them up ; but, for once at least, attended after- 
wards at one of the gay public balls, with the express 
intention of there meeting certain friends whom he 
might not otherwise have had the same access to, and 
talang that opportunity of conversing with them on 
thejealities of God and of eternity: — a conversation, 
as it proved, not in vain. A case like this, however, 
was of course altogether exceptional. He went in the 
spirit in which his Master went to dine at the publican's 
house; desiring there to seek, and to save, some that 
were lost. But how few, how very few, could so go to 
theatres, and gay public balls, and other such scenes 
of public amusement! Certainly the whole spirit and 
atmosphere there is worldly ; the influences worldly 
and often sensual ; the acquaintances and connexions 
there formed worldly. Moreover, consideration ought 
surely to be had in these matters of the probable effect 
of example ; and especially, wherever a Christian per- 
son may be at the head of a family, of the influence 

• See especially Cyprian, Ad Donat. De Grat. Dei ; and A ugustine, 
C. D. i. 32— 35i etc. 
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on servants and dependants. And then what of the 
sin of wasting, or even killing, (as some of the world's 
gay ones express it,) precious time ? 

On the whole, I feel quite unable on this head to 
draw universally, what Dr. Chalmers has called, a 
vigorous line of demarcation between what may be 
considered lawful, and what sinful, of the social plea- 
sures that offer themselves in the world. It will be 
better to suggest certain testing questions, such as 
follow, which you may all in every doubtful case put to 
your own hearts and consciences. 

ist, '* Is the place and scene one in which I may 
trust that my Lord Jesus Christ will be with me ? " — 
andly, '* Is it one in going to which it will not seem like 
mockery to ask of God, 'Lead me not into temptation ;' 
or sinful presumption to expect this from Him, like 
that to which the Devil tempted Christ ?" (Matt. iv. 6, 7.) 
— 3rdly, " Is it one in which I may hope, either directly 
or indirectly, to receive or to get good ?" — 4thly, " Is it 
one where the amusements will not be likely to indis- 
pose me for prayer, or impede my subsequent walk with 
God ?" 

If you try the question by these testings in your Qwn 
inward consciences, you will hardly fail, I think, to form 
a right judgment as to what may be to yourselves in- 
nocent and lawful amusements; and what should be 
renounced as among the sinful pomps and vanities of 
an evil world. — And just one word more, ere passing 
from this head. Let the weighty thought which is ex- 
pressed in the motto of one of our noble English families 
never be forgotten by you, " Perimus licitis" : — ** We 
perish through indulgences that may seem lawful." 
Never was such a caution more needed by a young 
Christian disciple than at the present time. May God 
give to each and all of you in future life grace to 
apply it ! 

3. As to the third clause of the Christian's baptismal 
vow of renunciation, viz. the " renouncing all the sinful 
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lusts of the flesh ^^^ I may observe that those sins are 
here meant, properly and distinctively, which are con- 
nected with the body, and its ill-regulated appetites, 
through man's natural corruption. St. Paul, after enu- 
merating sundry works of the flesh, such as " fornication, 
uncleanness, lasciviousness, drunkenness, revellings, 
and such-Hke," declares that " they who do such things 
shall not inherit the kingdom of God." And thus, you 
see, though an entrance is graciously offered us into 
God's blessed and everlasting covenant in Christ Jesus, 
yet if we renounce not the lusts of the flesh, which re- 
nunciation is one of the conditions required, what can 
we look for but being shut out from the heavenly 
kingdom ? 

Now, in regard of grosser sins of this kind, God has 
mercifully given us a conscience which, unless seared by 
repeated resistance or neglect, will surely raise its warn- 
ing voice against them whensoever the temptation 
comes ; and so, unless unheeded, stop us from plunging 
into the sin. In cases like these it is by little and little 
that the fall usually takes place. And thus here espe- 
cially there is needed a watching against everything 
which may even by imperceptible degrees lead to sin : — 
all flaunting dressiness whereby to attract admiration, 
and show ofi" the person ; all light conversation, or levity 
of behaviour ; all licentious reading, and immoral com- 
panions. " Know ye not," said St. Paul to his Corinth- 
ian converts, " that your bodies are the temples of the 
Holy Ghost ? " 

And then, too, there are to be renounced, under this 
head, such sins as love of ease, self-indulgence, and 
sloth. "Not slothful in business," said the same St. 
Paul ; *• but fervent in spirit, serving the Lord." For 
our Master has given us various talents ; all to be em- 
ployed, according to our age, sphere of duty, ability, 
and circumstances, as in his service, and with an eye to 
his approbation and glory. — More especially spiritual 
sloth has to be watched against, as a da^^V^ ^-vn^-wc^^ 
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For how can the spiritual life go on, if prayer be sloth- 
fully, listlessly engaged in ? Now what danger may arise 
of falling into this sin even from the too eager and ab- 
sorbing pursuit of lawful studies and accomplishments ; 
— the mental energies having been so spent in them as 
tu leave nothing but languor and listlessness for the 
thoughts of God, and of heavenly things, when the hour 
of prayer arrives ! 

Thus much on the three heads of renouncing. And 
now it remains that I speak, 

Illdly, and very briefly, of the baptismal vow of ful- 
filUngy required under the Christian covenant ; viz. 
** the keeping of God's holy will and commandments, 
and walking in the same all the days of your life." 

I said that I should speak on this but very briefly. 
For the language is very simple. And on the main 
point where explanation might be needed, viz. as to the 
spirituality ^.nd. extent of the commandments to be kept, 
1 have already spoken in a former Lectuie. Is the sixth 
commandment literally only this, " Thou shalt not 
ifet//" ? There is spiritually, as we saw, comprehended 
in it a command against all feelings of anger, hatred, 
jealousy, malice ; such as, if fully followed out, might 
lead to murder. Is the eighth commandment simply, in 
the letter, " Thou shalt not steal " ? There is compre- 
hended in it spiritually the not robbing our friend, or 
neighbour, of any good that we might do to him. So 
St. Paul ; *' Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 
Love worketh no ill to his neighbour ; therefore love is 
the fulfilling of the law." — And, as in regard of the 
commandments of the second table, so of course in 
regard of the commandments of the first table ; " Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
soul, and strength," 

Well, dear young friends, such are the conditions;^ 
conditioi.s of so believing^ renouncing^ fulfilling. You 
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have previously had set before you the blessings thus 
conditionally offertd, even as from God Himself, under 
Christ's baptismal cov nant. So that the whole case 
is now before you. Will you then accept the blessings 
on the annexed conditions ; or will you repudiate them ? 
May God's own Spirit direct you to a right deci^^ion in 
the affirmative ; not of course in any spirit of mere 
formalism, but with the resolution and devotedness of 
the heart ! In my next Lecture, — my Hst indeed b fore 
the ordinance of Confirmation, — I shall hope by God's 
blessing to enforce this. 
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LECTURE VII. 

SUMMARY OF THE CASE ; AND CONCLUDING PRACTICAL 

EXHORTATION. 



DEAR young friends, in my preceding Lectures I 
have endeavoured fairly and fully to set before 
you the grand particulars of the case on which you are 
now called solemnly to declare your decision. You 
have seen, on the one hand, the blessings offered con- 
ditionally, as from God Himself, to each and every one 
of the children of Adam, on entrance by Christian 
baptism into profession of the religion of Jesus : and, 
moreover, the very various and irrefragable evidence 
of the divine origin of that religion ; and proof, con- 
sequently, that the offer may be fully depended on as 
really and truly from God. On the other hand, you 
have also had set before you the conditions on which 
alone the blessings are offered ; — conditions, namely, 
of believing, renouncing, fulfilling, such as were ex- 
plained, somewhat in detail, in my last Lecture; and 
which were accepted for you, provisionally, by your 
respective sponsors, on occasion of your entrance, 
each one, when infants, by baptism into the Christian 
Church. 

And now, then, what will be your decision ? After 
all tiiat you have heard on the subject, I have certainly 
little fear of any one of you shrinking from the ratifi- 
cation of your baptismal engagements ; or indeed of 
your regarding the act of ratifying them in the ordi- 
nance of Confirmation as a mere formality. Rather 
my fear is lest, with some of you at least, there should 
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be no adequate sense of the critical nature of the oc- 
casion ; the grandeur of the profession you are about 
to make ; the magnitude of the interests involved in 
it, and formidableness, at the same time, of the dif- 
ficulties and perils which endanger them : and that 
thus, consequently, there may be no nerving yourselves 
to that strong resolution, and fixed whole-heartedness, 
without which success in the Christian profession is 
not to be hoped for. Do we not read in the •' Pil- 
grim's Progress," — a book fraught with lessons of large 
and ripe Christian experience, — of one Pliable, who, 
under the easy influence of Christian persuasion, and 
with nothing but the bright side of Christianity in view, 
started hopefully and buoyantly on the heavenly road ; 
but, on his first encounter with its difficulties at the 
Slough of Despond, gave up the enterprise, and made 
the best of his way back to the City of Destruction ? 
Again, in a book of yet higher authority than the 
** Pilgrim's Progress,'' are we not warned by the story 
of one. who began to build a tower, and was not able 
to finish ? It needs that you well count the cost. 
" Whosoever will follow me," said Jesus Christ, " must 
deny himself." Nor is there this kind of difficulty 
alone. '* We wrestle not only against flesh and blood," 
said the great apostle to the Gentiles ; " but against 
principalities and powers ; against the rulers of the 
darkness of this world ; against spiritual wickedness 
in high places." 

In my musings of late on this subject it has seemed 
to me as if a kind of mighty mystery attached to each 
one of you ; little as the general world around you may 
be conscious of it ; and little hitherto, probably, not a 
few among your own selves : — a mystery soon to be 
unfolded in the coming future. The recollection came 
ever me, while thus thinking, of the story in one of 
Sir W. Scott's great romances, which I remember read- 
ing in my younger days with intense interest, (let me 
be excused for such a reference,) as offering no inai^t^ 
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nant. Look to the two memorable examples of Israel's 
renewing its national covenant with God in the far dis- 
tant times of Joshua and of King Josiah. Of the former 
we read thus, as recorded in the last chapter of the 
Book of Joshua. On the aged patriarch's gathering 
together of all the elders of Israel to Shechem before 
his death, and solemnly putting to them the question, 
*' Choose ye this day whom ye will serve," whether the 
Lord Jehovah, the covenanted God of their fathers 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, or the gods of the heathen 
nations around them, we read that the answer of the 
people was, " God forbid that we should serve other 
gods ; Jehovah our God will we serve, and his voice 
will we obey." Whereupon Joshua " wrote down the 
words in a copy of the book of the law of God ; and 
set up a great stone," as a standing witness of the fact, 
** under an oak by the sanctuary of the Lord." And 
what the next thing recorded of Israel ; at least, the 
next after mention of Joshua's immediately following 
death? It is this; — that Israel "served the Lord faith- 
fully all the days of the elders (those self-same elders) 
that overlived Joshua." — Again, respecting the renewal 
of the covenant under King Josiah, we thus read in the 
the Second Book of Chronicles (chap, xxxiv.) : *' The 
king went up into the house of the Lord, and all the 
men of Judah ; and he read in their ears all the words 
of the book of the covenant. And the king, standing 
in his place, made a covenant before the Lord, to keep 
his commandments and his testimonies with all his heart, 
and with all his soul. And he caused all that were pre- 
sent in Jerusalem to stand to the covenant." Imme- 
diately after which transaction there follows this notice; 
*' And all the days of Josiah Israel departed not from 
following the Lord God of their fathers." So did spirit- 
ual blessing from God upon the people, follow their 
solemn renewal of the covenant with God in this case, 
just as in that of the time of Joshua. — Specially pleas- 
ing to God is such a covenant, when made with Him 
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in early youth. " A flower, when offered in the bud, is 
no mean sacrifice." Such is his view of it. — Moreover, 
it should be remembered how again and again in the 
times of Israel's unfaithfulness the Lord (though there- 
by absolved, if I might so say, from the bond of his 
engagements towards them) did yet even then remem- 
ber the kindness of the original covenant with Israel ; 
and, remembering it, think thoughts towards them of 
forgiving kindness and mercy. " I remember the love 
of thine espousals." This will indeed be ever a pre- 
cious and encouraging consideration for you. 

At the same time it does not diminish the solemnity 
of the responsibility, or need of your taking heed that 
the ratifying of your covenant with God be not made 
in any thoughtless or irresolute spirit. Very strikingly 
was this put before Israel of old by Joshua on the 
occasion just before referred to. "Joshua said unto 
the people, Ye cannot serve the Lord; [i.e., not of your 
own strength, or in the way in which it. might seem 
sufficient to engage in the service of an earthly mas- 
ter;] for the Lord is a holy God; He is a jealous God." 
And so, again, in the Book of Ecclesiastes : — '• When 
thou vowest a vow unto the Lord, defer not to pay it ; 
for He hath no pleasure in fools." But how to do this ? 
As I before said, so I repeat again, it is only as relying 
upon his aJmighty grace and help that you can hope 
to " stand to the covenant," (to use Joshua's expres- 
sion,) and walk steadfastly and consistently in it ; how- 
ever decided at the present may be your heart, and fixed 
your resolution. 

And thus we come to the consideration of the means 
of obtaining this help; those same that are called in 
our Church Thanksgiving the means of grace. There 
is indeed a freedom and spontaneity in the motions and 
actings of the divine Spirit of grace ; and often it 
breathes on a man's heart with its holy influences 
quite unsought : — just like the wind, which is its Scrip- 
tural emblem ; and of which we read, *' The wiad 
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bloweth where it listeth ; and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, or whither 
it goeth ; so is every one that is born of the Spirit." But 
still, as a usual rule, it is in the use of certain means 
given us by God that the grace of the Holy Spirit is 
to be sought, and may in humble faith be looked for. 

And what are these means ? Of course the first to 
be mentioned is prayer ; — prayer, earnest, believing, 
persevering, and out of the deep affections of the heart. 
Without this, indeed, all other means are vain. — 
Another is God's holy written word. Of this, as his 
practical guide in life, where is the Christian who can- 
not testify with the Psalmist, from his own experience, 
" Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto 
my path " ? And, as rega'^ds the young more especially, 
" Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his way ? 
even by ruling himself after thy word." Its fitness 
for thus guiding us is obvious : alike from the univer- 
sality as well as holiness of its precepts, adapted as 
they are to every age and circumstance in life ; and 
also from its mode of teaching by example, as well as 
by precept ; — examples coming home to us as those of 
persons of like natural passions with ourselves Be- 
sides which, considering it as a means of graccy there 
is to be remembered that its teaching includes appeals 
' to the conscience so searching and discriminating, and 
thoughts so suited to act on the affections, whether of 
fear, or hope, or love, as can scarce but help to quicken 
the soul in its breathings upward, and to kindle in it 
what IS called the spirit of grace and of supplication. 
Whence indeed the Scriptures are designated as the 
lively f or life-giving^ oracles of God. — Thirdly, there 
is the means of congregational worships especially on 
God's holy day. Expressly is this congregational gather- 
ing enjoined in God's word. " Not forsaking the as- 
sembling of yourselves together," said St. Paul to the 
Hebrews. And, as to the day, the first day of the 
week, or day of Christ's resurrection, it is noted, you 
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know, as that of the disciples' assembling, and of the 
Lord Jesus specially maniiesting his presence among 
them when so ashembied, once and again before his 
ascension : — a manitestation like to which, though spi- 
ritual, is promised to our assemblings ; " Where two 
cr three are gathered together in my name, there 
am 1 in the midst of them." I>lor can we help seeing 
here, too, the aamirable suitableness of such assem- 
blings in congregational worship as a means of grace ^ 
to creatures naturally constituted as we are. For, 
besides the reading of God's lite-giving word jusi 
spoken of, and exhortation from it by a Christian 
minister, which has even from the very time of the 
apostles constituted a part of the Christian's Sunday 
worship, ihere is also at such times that union and 
communion together of beLevers in prayer and thanks- 
givings, and that admixture too of sweet and solemn 
music in the chanting of the songs of Zicn, which is 
well calculated to awake our holiest sympathies, and 
warm them in those sacred services. — Unce more, 
fourthly, 1 must not omit to mention the holy com- 
munion of the Lord's Supper. Of this 1 shall hope 
to speak more at large siiortly in one or two sacra- 
mental Lectures, specially intended lor yourselves after 
coiihimation. Suthce it now to refer to it as an ordi- 
nance instituted by the Lord Jesus Christ Himself, just 
before his passion ; wherein uy visible signs there is 
the remembiance brought before Christians of his body 
broken on the cross for us, ana his olood poured out : — 
a memorial mhnitely touching ; and suited above all else 
to melt the hard heart, and warm the cold affeciions 
towards Him who so loved us, and gave Himselt for us. 
it IS in ihe diligent use of these means oj grace thac 
we are warrantea by God's own word to Iook, and hope, 
for communications such as we may need of grace and 
help from above. Oh, kind and loving care of the 
heavenly Father in providing such means for our use 1 
Well may a mention ol them have its special place m 
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our Church Thanksgiving ; — *' Most especially we thank 
Thee for the means of grace, as well as for the hope of 
glory. ^^ — Dear young friends, let me ask, Have you 
ever thought of the wonderful and almost miraculous 
power attached (as the very appellation implies) to 
these means ? Just now there has been much talk of 
the wonders of the electric telegraph ; and that we 
should thereby be able to communicate hence in a few 
hours, as the newspapers tell us we can, with Kurrachee 
and Bombay, and in a few hours more receive back the 
answer : — moreover, that we may expect in the summer 
months to have England and North America similarly 
united by means of the electric wire, running thou- 
sands of miles in the deep deep sea ; and so to have 
in but an hour or two an interchange of news and 
thought with that far distant continent also. It is in- 
deed wonderful, most wonderful. When hearing of it, 
and of all the many other late marvellous discoveries 
and achievements in science, one can scarcely help 
thinking of Daniel's prophetic saying respecting those 
latter times that would shortly precede the ending of 
the present dispensation, *' Many shall run to and fro, 
and knowledge shall be increased." Never, assuredly, 
since the creation of man, has there been an age so 
answering to the prediction as the present. But, 
wonderful as is this lately invented means of almost 
immediate communication with distant countries, is 
the wonder comparable to that of a means of grace 
like true-hearted prayer ? A means whereby in one 
instant the cominunication may be made from earth to 
heaven ; with the instant answering communication ot 
the voice and grace of God's Holy Spirit ! " Whilst I 
was speaking in prayer," saj's Daniel, "the man Ga- 
briel, being caused to fly swiftly, touched me about 
the time of the evening oblation ; and said, O Daniel, 
at the beginning of thy supplications the command- 
ment carr.e forth, and I am come to make thee under- 
stand the matter." 
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Well, it is through the never-failing help of this grace 
of God's Holy Spirit, thus ever sought, ever depended 
on, that you may hope to advance in spite of all op- 
posing difficulties, whether from within or from without, 
on the way on which you are now, I trust, resolutely 
entering. Through it, and through it only. The cur- 
rent may be strong against the vessel ; but, if the favour- 
ing breath of heaven fill the sails, the vessel will make 
head against it. 

But I must hasten to a conclusion. — And yet once 
again, ere ending this address, let me endeavour to im- 
press upon you the exceeding importance of decision in 
taking the step, and making the profession, which 
you are about to do. If you find your mind wavering 
about it, from a sense of the difficulties consequent, or 
influenced in any way by the half-heartedness in the 
matter of any of your tellow-candidates, rouse your- 
selves to a sense of the all-importance, and urgency, of 
what you are doing by that answer to our Lord's question, 
*' Will ye also go away ? " which was given in the name 
of the eleven true disciples by St. Peter, *' Lord, to 
whom shall we go ? Thou only hast the words of eternal 
life." Yes ! ask yourselves. To whom ? To what ? To 
Heathenism ? to Buddhism ? to Mohammedanism ? to 
Atheism ? to open irreligion ? or to the empty, unsatisfy- 
ing, and soul-deceiving forms oi mere formal Christi- 
anity ? Oh, surely, no ! ** Lord, to whom shall we go ? 
Thou only hast the words of eternal life." Think 
further, if tempted to delay ^ of the ingratitude of so 
acting towards such a Saviour ; and, moreover, of the 
utter uncertainty of the opportunity's ever recurring, if 
now neglected. For what is your life ? Is it not even 
as a vapour ? How many of the fairest blossoms have we 
seen strew the ground, nipped by the cold blast in eariy 
spring-time ! Besides which, even it life be spared, how 
know we that God's Spirit, if grieved in this way, may 
not withdraw his gracious influences ; without which 
the soul must die ? 
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So with eternal life in view, as the ultimate end and 
object of your career, march forward resolutely, dear 
young Chiistians, on the heavenly road. Forget not 
ever the name you bear. Remember that the Lord 
Jesus has chosen you to be to Him ** a peculiar people:'* 
— his witnesses, as it were, before men ; in the world, 
yet not q/" the world ; so ** showing forth the praises of 
Him who hath called you out of darkness into his 
marvellous light." By example, as well as in other ways, 
try to influence others, especially of your own families, 
and nearest friends, in the same sacred cause. In re- 
gard to this world, think of it as the wisely appointed 
scene of your pilgrimage to a better world : as in that 
favourite child*s hymn, — 

" rm but a pilgrim here ; 
Heaven is my home." 

And sometimes, I trust, the joyous anticipation will be 
vouchsafed you which is expressed in another of our 
well-known hymns; — 

" Hallelujah ! I am on my way to God." 
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LECTURE I. 

THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND'S SACRAMENTAL DOCTRINE 
HISTORICALLY ILLUSTRATED. 

~P\EAR young friends, it is probably the case that 
-■-^ many of you may be proposing on the next 
coming Sunday to partake for the first time of what 
our Church, in its address of invitation read by me last 
Sunday, calls *' the most comfortable sacrament of the 
body and blood of Christ." And I cannot think my 
confirmation instructions complete without the addi- 
tion of yet two more Lectures, the object of which will 
be to prepare you, in accordance with our Reformed 
Church's teaching respecting it, for a right and intelli- 
gent participation in that holy sacrament. 

Now here a primary point on which the more intelli- 
gent among you may naturally wi^h for information 
from me is this : — '* Why does our Church thus call the 
Lord's Supper a sacrament ; and in the Catechism, 
moreover, speak of Christ having ordained two sacra- 
ments, and only two, in his Church, mvx. \i"a:<^\Ssi«v 
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and the Lord's Supper : certain other Church ordi- 
nances, which had long previously, it would seem, been 
called sacraments, being in its 25th Article pointedly 
excluded from the appellation ? " " Whereas," you will 
add, " if we may judge from our English New Testa- 
ment (and indeed this inference is in nowise negatived 
by anything to be found in the original Greek Testa- 
ment), neither the word sacrament ^ nor any apparent 
Greek equivalent to the word, would seem to have been 
there applied to these, or any other ordinances of Christ." 
Well, in order to understand our Church's meaning 
in all this, you must of course, in the first place, mark 
carefully our Church's own very peculiar definition 
of the word sacrament. *' It means," says the Cate- 
chism, " an outward and visible sign of an inward 
and spiritual grace given to us ; the sign being ordained 
by Christ Himself, as a means whereby we receive the 
same, and a pledge to assure us thereof." And, taking 
the word in this complex sense, you will easily see (as 
indeed I shall have later on more fully to notice) 
that both the baptismal Christian ordinance answers to 
it, and also that of the Lord's Supper. But, if you 
wish to understand how the simple Latin word sacra- 
ment (for it is a Latin^ not Greek word) came to 
have this peculiar meaning attached to it, and what the 
reason and occasion for our Church's pointed exclusion 
of other ancient Church ordinances from all right 
and title to the appellation, it will need that you trace 
the history of the word, through its chief successive 
changes of Church usage, from after the apostolic 
times down to that of our English Reformation. 
This is what I purpose doing in the present Lecture. 
And I shall arrange what I have to say on the subject 
under the four following chronological aeras ; — viz., 
the aera from St. John's death, near about a.d. 100, 
to Augustine's entry on the episcopate, shortly before 
A.D. 400 ; — then the aera of his episcopate, while the 
Goths and Vandals were -making their first irruptions 
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into the Roman Western empire ; — then the Papal aera, 
after the establishment of the Romano-Gothic kingdoms 
of the West under the Roman Pope's spiritual head- 
ship, an aera begun about a.d. 600 ; — finally the aera, 
900 years later, of the Reformat on. If I mistake not, 
this historic sketch will furnish lessons of instruction 
to you most useful, not only for the present time, 
but for all after life : — lessons never assuredly more 
needed than now. May the Lord's help and blessing 
attend us in it ! 

It may be well to premise, by way of introduction, 
that in the time of Christ and his apostles, down to 
the end of the first century of the Christian aera, the 
Latin word sacramentum^ though etymologically sus- 
ceptible of application to any sacred thing y* was yet 
practically, among the heathen popul ition of the west- 
ern or Latin-speaking division of the Roman empire, 
applied almost only to a sacred oath ; especia ly that of 
allegiance to the emperors, which was taken, on en- 
listment, by the Roman soldiery. Now and then indeed 
it was also used to designate a sacred money deposit^ 
which in certain cases of lawsuit was placed by the 
litigants in one of the heathen temples, under keeping 
of the priests; with the recognised condition of the 
temple-treasury b^ing enriched, on conclusion of the 
suit, by the forfeiture to it of the unsuccessful suitor's 
share of the deposit.f But this use of the word was 
comparatively rare. The one specific use of it common 
among the Latin- peaking Romans of the apostolic 
times was, as I said, that of the military oath of alle- 
giance. 

I. And now then, turning to the subject of the Chris- 
tian application of the word in the first of our four 
chronological periods, — viz., that which commenced 
from after St. John's death, and end of the apostjlic 

* Sacr amentum, a thing consecrated or sacred, from sacrare : 
just like other words of cognate origin; such as juramentum, a 
thing sworn, or oath, from jurare. 
. -f See Facciolati on the word. 
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aera, or xtsl of primitive Christianity in the only authori- 
tative sense oi the plirase, about a.d. ioo, — it might, h 
priori^ I think, have been anticipated that Latin-speaking 
Christian writers would have used it in much the same 
sense as that just above noted; applying it to express, 
simply and distinctively, the Christian's sol6hin oath, or 
prol^-ss.on of alle.iance, to the Lord Jesus Christ. In 
which then common sense of the word both Baptism 
and the Lord's Supper might fitly, of course, have been 
called sacramental^ — as htly indeed a§ in our present 
more complex sense of it ; seeing that alike in the one, 
and in the other ordinance, a solemn vow of allegiance 
to Jesus Christ was wont from the earliest times to be 
made by each Christian disciple. In fact, somewhat 
remailc^bly, the younger Pliny, Roman governor of 
Bithynia very shortly after St. John's death, in his cele- 
brated letter to the emperor Trajan respecting Chris- 
tians who had been there brought before his tribunal, 
on the criminal charge of abandonment of Rome's 
heathen religion for Christianity, reports of them as 
so using the word respecting themselves. For, says 
he, tl^ey affirm that in theii: Sunday assemblings for 
Christian worship, after singing hymns to Christ, as to a 
god, they are wor^t to bind themselves by a *' sacfament,^* 
or oathf (evidently as in expression of tl^eir allegiance 
to Christ,) to abstain from committing anythinjy evil.* 
And therd are to be found moreover, here and there, 
examples of a similar Christian application of th^ word, 
subsequently, by one and another of the early Christian 
Latin fathers.f 

* " Affirmabant quod essent soliti stato di^ apt^lucem gonvenire, 
carmenque Christo, quasi Deo, dicere secum invicem | ^equesacra- 
mento obstringere ne furta committerent," etc. 

+ E.g., Tertullian, Ad Martyr, c. 3 ; " Vocati sumus ad militiam 
Dei vivi jam tunc cum in sacramenti verba respondimus :'* i.e. at 
baptism. And De Corona Milit. Lib. c. 11 ; " Credimusne humanum 
sacramentutn divino superduci licere ? " In which latter passage he 
contrasts the Christian soldier's oath of allegiance to Christ with 
the Jieathen soldier's to the heathen emperor ; and intimates the 
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But this, even from the first, Was not the chief Chris- 
tian use of the word. Nor was it from this that there 
sprang, in the course of time, that peculiar Church use 
of the word of which I propose now to give account. 
Consequently I need to say no more about it. For the 
real origin of that use of the word sacrament which I 
have to illustrate we must ascend hight^r to the large 
general meaning which from its etymology attached to 
it, as a word applicable to any sacred thing .-—combined, 
as the thought of their own Christian sacred things 
was, in the minds of all early Christians, with an idea 
of virtue attaching to them : and this a virtue unknown 
and unintelligible to the heathen around them ; and, 
consequently, with something of the mysterious attach- 
ing to it.* 

Now in the case of Christian sacred things appointed 
by Godf such as the Christian sacred rites and ordi- 
nances, they had of course good reason, from the very 
fact of their divine appointment, for ascribing virtue to 
them ; supposing only a right observance on the part 
of Christian worshippers. And the same too in regard 
of the divinely appointed sacred things of the Jewish 
Old Testament religion ; though in but an inferior 
measure, and as deriving chief virtue from their being 
typical shadows of Christian realities. Whereas to 
heathen so-called sacred things, not only could no such 
.virtue attach, but directly the contrary. They did not 
deserve the name of sacraments. 

Well, it was with these three associated ideas 
more or less strongly on their minds, of the sacredness, 
the virtue^ and the mystery attached to them, that 
Christian Church writers of the western or Latin- 
absurdity of the idea of any aupersession of the former by the 
latter. 

So, again, Cyprian, Bp. ^4 ; " Divinse milittae sacramenta solvan- 
tur." And Amobius; " Fidem rumpere Christianam, et salutaris 
militiae sacramenta deponere." 

* So 1 Cor. ii. 7; "We speak the wisdom of God in a tnys- 
Uryr 
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speaking half of the Roman empire began, in the 
period now under review, to apply the word sacraments 
alike to Old Testament sacred things and New Testa- 
ment sacr^rf things ,• — sometrmes expressly in regard to 
all the three points ; sometimes only by implication : — 
besides a use of the word now and then, I must add, 
not a little fanciful. 

Thus Tertullian^ in one place, without any express 
specification of the virtue and the mystery attached to 
them, speaks of the whole general system of Chris- 
tian doctrine. Christian religion, and Christian faith as 
a sacrament :* in another, of the Church priestly 
orders, offices, and rites as sacraments : — sacraments 
parodied, he says, under inspiration of the Evil Spirit, 
in the systems of heathenism.f Similarly Tertullian's 
eminent disciple in the African Church, Cyprian, 
designates the testimony of Holy Scripture as a sacra- 
ment ; X and comments on the many sacraments^ or 
sacred truths and breathings, in the Lord's Prayer. § 
— Much more generally, however, there is in these 
writers an express reference to its mystical virtue, 
when they speak of a sacrament. For example, we 
find Tertullian in various places speaking of the 
btazen serpent, of the wood by which Moses made 
sweet the bitter waters at Marah, and of the wood by 
throwing which into the water Elisha caused the lost 
iron axe-head borrowed by his disciple to swim, as 
each one a sacrament ; — these having each one some 
mysterious saving virtue attached to it, because of 

• Tertull. de Praescr. c. 20. To all Christian Churches, he here 
says, there has come down "ejusdem sacramenti traditio;" having 
just before designated this as "eandem doctrinam." Also Adv. 
Marc. V, i8 ; where he translates Eph. iii. g, by " dispensatio sacra- 
menti occulti ab svis in Deo.' 

+ De Praescr. c. 40. 

X Cyprian, £p. 63 ; " Scripturarum omnium Sacramento, ac testi- 
monio, Christi sanguis efifusus praedicatur." 

§ lb. De Orat. Dominic. — In much the same general way Cy- 
prian's friend Firmilian, in a letter to Cyprian (Ep. 75), speaks of 
the sacraments of Easter, and other Christian festivals. 
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each one's mystically typifying the cross of Christ.* 
And, for the same reason, (just to give one example of 
his fanciful speculations on the subject,) he sets forth 
the sacrament and sacramental virtue of the Hebrew 
letter Tau ; resembling as it did, in its old Samaritan 
form, somewhat like our own capital T, a cross. For 
thiSf he says, (by a fanciful misconstruction of the 
original Hebrew,) was God's mark, stamped on the 
foreheads of those who were to be safe from the 
swords of the destroying angels, in that vision of 
Ezekiel narrated in his ninth chapter : — a mark indeed, 
he adds, the sacrament of which is set forth in various 
ways in Holy Scripture.f — And, as Tertullian, so too 
Cyprian. Thus Noah's ark he designates as a sacra- 
ment ; and the Red Sea, in which Israel was baptized 
unto Moses, as a sacrament ; the manna in the wilder- 
ness as a sacrament, and Rahab's house of refuge as a 
sacrament ; all with saving virtue in them ; from the fact 
of the ark and Rahab's house having each and either typi- 
fied Christ's Church as the one refuge of safety ; the Red 
Sea baptism of the Israelites, Christian baptism ; and the 
manna, Christ ; however mysterious, and un discoverable 
at the time, must have been the secret of that virtue.J 
— As to specific Christian sacraments these Fathers so 
designate prominently, of course. Baptism and the Eu- 

* So Tertull. Adv. Jud. c. 11, 13. — Elsewhere "figurarum sacra- 
menta," and "allegorise sacramentum," are expressions used by 
him in this sense. So Adv. Marc. v. i and 4. 

+ Adv. Jud. c. 12. — It would seem that the old Latin version of 
TertuUian's time, like the Vulgate afterwards, translated the He- 
brew W n^lJim thus, " et signa Thau:"— the Samaritan Tau 

T, being of cruciform shape, +. Tertullian adds, " Hujus signi 
sacramentum variis modis prsedicatum est." " The Hebrew words," 
says Dr. A. Clarke, in loc. (Ezek. ix. 4), " signify literally. Thou 
shalt make a mark, or sign a sign ; but give no mtimation what that 
mark or sign was." Gesenius, however, seems to favour the idea 
of the particular mark intended having been in the form of a cross. 
Lexicon, in Voc. 

t Cyprian, Ep. 74 ; " Ad arcae unius sacramentum {i.e., arc« 
Noe) Dominic& unitate Ecclesia fundata est." — The other sacra- 
menta noticed above are in £p. 69. 
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chaHsty or Lord's Supper,* And when Cyprian applies the 
appellation equally to the rite of laying on of handSff it 
is from his regarding that rite as a necessary adjunct of 
the baptismal sacrament, so as was stated in my first 
Lecture.*! In each case this was with strong views of 
mystical virtue in the sacrament. 

Nor, descending downwards yet 150 years, to the times 
of Jerom and Augustine ^ do we find in JeronCs writings ^ 
or tn the earlier writings of Augustine^ much material 
difference in their application of the word ; though, as I 
shall show under the next period of my review, Augus- 
tine after a while narrowed the definition. They speak 
of the multitudinous sacraments, or sacred observances, 
enjoined on th^ Jews of (he Old Testament ; with simi- 
lar notices from time to time of the mystical meaning 
and virtue attached tp them. In the sheet let down 
from heavep, with animals in it clean and unclean, ac- 
cording to the Jewish ritual, St. Peter, says Jerom, learnt 
Christian sacraments before unknown. § Says Augustine : 
" The sacrificial victims of the old law had in them a 
great sacrament^ from their typifying Christ's sacrifice 
on the cro^s | whence indeed tljeir only virtue." For, 
as he elsewhere observes, ^* The sacraments of the Old 
Testament promised a Saviour and salvation ; whereas 
those of the New Testament (however mysteriously) 
minister salvation." || Indeed so much did Jerom associate 
the idea of mystery with the idea of a sacrament^ that 
in his famous I^atii^ translation of the New Testament, 
called afterwards the Vulgate, (that same of which I 
spoke in my first Lecture on Confirmation,) he often 
rendered the word fjLvarTjpiQVf or mystery^ in the origi- 
nal Greek of the New Testament, by the Latin word 

♦ TertuU. Adv. Marc. iv. 30; "Sacramentum baptismatis et 
eucharistis." 

■f " Tunc plend sanctificari, et filii Dei essepossunt, si sacramento 
utroque nascuntur.*' £p. 72. 

t See pp. 6 and 26, suprd. 

§ Jerom on Ezek. xli. 

i August, on Ps. Ixxiii. 
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sacramentum, St. PauPs saying, "This is a great mys- 
teryy"* in that passage in £ph. v. where he speaks of 
marriage as figuring the union of Christ and his church, 
Jerom renders in Latin, " This is a great sacrament,** 
God's mystery, hidden for ages, about the admission of 
Gentiles into his covenant, referred to in f)ph. iii., Jerom 
translates, *' God's sacrament ; " and so too that in i Tim. 
iii. 16, '* Great is the mystery of godliness." Let me 
add that Jerom sometimes, like Tertullian, indulges a 
little in fancy, when speaking of Old Testament sacra- 
mental types and figures.* 

2. I now come to the second period which I proposed 
to pass under review on the subject before us ; viz., the 
Augustinian cera, or later and chief period of the epis- 
copate arid writings of the great Augustine. 

Dark and stormy wpre the times in which the later 
lives of both Jerom and Augustine were cast. It was 
at the commencement of those Gothic and Vandal ir- 
ruptions, which swept like a desolating flood over the 
whole Roman western world ; — irruptions begun about 
the year 400, with the Gotliic chief Alaric's first invasion 
of Italy; and which continued surging, with the flux 
and reflux of the flood, for some 150 years over those 
once flourishing provinces of the empire : until, like as 
after the subsiding ot Noah's flood, a kind of new Ro- 
mano-Qothic world appeared en^ergent out of it, but 
with the desolating marks of the inundation left every- 
where. Jerom died a.d. 420, far away in a monastery 
at Bethlehem : quite heart-broken at the thought of the 
Roman empire perishing ; and, consequently thereupon, 
according \o his interpretation of Scripture prophecy, 
of the probably near advent of the predicted Man of sin, 
or Antichrist. The saintly Augustine died ten years 

♦ So e.g. on Cant. i. 14 ; where the bride figures her beloved as, 
in his relationship to her, like a grape-cluster in the vineyards of 
Engedi. On this Jerom speaks of the grapes' early sourness to the 
taste, and subsequent sweetness ; as a sacrament, or sacred figure, 
of Christ's sweetness being that which is only tasted after a while 
by the believing soul. Horn. ii. ad. fin. 
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later, a.d. 430 ; just when the Vandal Genseric, having 
crossed from Spain to the Roman African province, was 
about to lay siege to Hippo and Carthage; cities where 
Augustine had then for near forty years been fulfilling 
the Christian duties of his episcopate. 

It was in view of the miseries arising out of the earlier 
Gothic desolations, that Augustine wrote that noblest 
of all his multitudinous works ; entitled the ** City of 
God :" the purpose of which was to illustrate the his- 
tory and character of that community of real Christians 
of whom God^s city is constituted ; and to show how its 
safety and well-being is independent of all the changes 
and chances of time, even in times wretched as those 
in which he wrote. 

Now, in this and other of his works, the subject of the 
Christian sacraments, and of their real though mysterious 
virtue, could not but come again and again before him. 
And on two points respecting them, — ^viz., ist, their more 
proper and distinctive definition ; 2ndly, the persons to 
whom distinctively their virtue might be considered to 
extend, — the sacramental doctrine laid down by him 
marks an epoch in the history of the Church sacraments. 
For not in its own times only was its influence felt ; but 
even yet more in the times following, down even to that 
of our own Church Reformation in the sixteenth century. 
— As to the first of the two points specified, observing 
how confusedly large and vague had long been among 
Christian writers the application of the word sacraments^ 
he laid down respecting them a more precise and limited 
definition to the effect following : — *• Those sacred 
things are most properly to be called sacraments, which 
have in them two parts ; the one visible and material, 
which is the sign ; the other a spiritual grace and virtue, 
which is invisible,"* there being between the two a cer- 
tain fitness or correspondence. So, for example, in the 

* August. Serm. 272: "Ideo dicuntur sacramenta quia in illis 
aliud videtur, aliud intelligitur. Quod videtur speciem habit cor- 
poralem : quod intelligitur fructum hab«t spiritualem." 
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two chief Christian sacraments of baptism and the 
eucharist : — in the one of which there is the visible and 
material water of cleansing, as the sign ; the cleansing 
grace of the Holy Spirit as the thing signified : in the 
other, as the sign, the broken bread eaten, and outpoured 
wine drunk, by the communicants; while the spiritually 
feeding on Christ, in his character of the Saviour cruci- 
fied for us, is the thing signified. — Then, secondly, as to 
the parties savingly benefited by the sacrament, it was 
only, he laid down, those who rightly in heart received 
them. For, said he, in the city of God, during its pre- 
sent mixed and imperfect state of earthly exile, there 
are many false Christians connected with it by partici- 
pation in its sacraments, — some manifestly false, even 
in the eyes of their fellow-men, others whose hypocrisy 
is only known to God, — who will never have fart in the 
heavenly blessedness of the saints, its true members.* 
So again and again. You will already have setn from 
this, what under my fourth period of review I shall 
have to notice again more prominently, the similarity 
every way of Augustine*s sacramental doctrine with 
that of our own Reformed Church, as expressed in its 
Catechism and Articles, f 

And, let me observe, his limitation of the parties 
savingly benefited by the Church sacraments, to such 
as rightly with living heart-faith partook of them, was 
almost as much needed in his time, as it was when our 
English Church separated from Rome. For already, ere 
the end of the fourth century, the sacraments had come 
to be looked to, and depended on, very much as charms 
and amulets ; whereby, when duly consecrated^ (did not 
the very appellation sacraments help forward the idea 
of the necessity oi priestly cows^cra^iow to their efficacy?) 
as well as duly ministered by Church bishop or presbyter, 
salvation was in a manner assured to the participants, j; 

• Civ. Dei, i. 35. 

+ See for example Note t, p. 112, infrd. 

X This is largely illustrated from the patristic records of the tim 
in my H. A., vol. 1. ch. vii., on the Sealing VUvotv. 
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So had the great apostacy advanced, which had been 

{)rophe8ied of by St. Paul : — an apostacy having its 
atent germs even in apostolic times ; and of which the 
essence was to be anti-Christianism, or substitution of 
human agencies, such as of earthly sacerdotal priests, 
in Christ's place, as authors to men of salvation. And 
thus was preparation made for its culminating in one 
supreme earthly anti-Christian head; /.^., in the Papal 
Antichrist. 

3. Pass we on then now, 200 years later downward, 
to our third or Papal period : — a time when, from out 
of the subsided flux and reflux of the Gothic inundation, 
there had risen up various new Romano-Gothic king- 
doms on the platform of the old Roman western empire ; 
kingdoms otherwise altogether separate; yet. bound to- 
gether by the one singular tie of all alike subjecting 
themselves to the Bishop or Pope of Rome, as their one 
spiritual head, in his usurpingly assumed character of 
ChrisVs Vicar ^ or Vice-Christ, A title this the precise 
counterpart to the title Antichrist of Scripture pro- 
phecy ; and which was often otherwise expressed by 
Romanists as that of God's Vicegerent on earth. Was 
not this the culmination, in fitting apex, of the long 
advancing anti-Christian apostacy ? And timed precisely 
as Scripture prophecy had predicted, and Jerom in con- 
sequence had tremblingly expected, just after the dis- 
solution of the old Roman empire ? — Now, there had 
been expressed by some writer of the age, and apparently 
under the person of Jerom, an anticipation respecting 
Antichrist's doings, when established in power, which 
immediately concerns our present subject ; viz., that 
he would claim for himself the power of correcting, 
and multiplying, the sacraments of the Church.* An 

* " Homo peccati supra omnem potentiam se jactabit, ita ut 
sacramenta culturse corrigere, vel augere, se dicat." Sothispseudo- 

Ierom, in a comment on 2 Thess. ii. ; adding that it would be the 
fan of Sin*s object to restore Jewish rites and ceremonies, and so 
to overthrow Christ's Gospel. How sagacious his expectation on 
this point also ! How fulnlled in the Papacy ! 
A critical notice of this passage, which is printed in the 8th vol. 
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anticipation most sagacious ; and founded on a true 
philosophic view of the character, as he read it in 
Scripture prophecy, of the predicted Antichrist. For 
since, as he judged, (and I douht not rightly judged,) 
that it was to he in Christ's professing but apostatized 
Church that Antichrist was to exercise domination, that 
domination would necessarily be of a spiritual kind ; I 
mean that of lording it primarily over the souls and 
consciences, and thence also, by natural consequence, 
over the bodies, of men. And how could he do so more 
effectually than by increasing the number of sacraments, 
so that they should embrace every period of man's life : 
and, — while declaring them essential to salvation, and 
asserting alike respecting the really primitive Christian 
sacraments, and the others of his own or human insti- 
tution, that they might not be deemed sacraments un- 
less the material signs were consecrated by the con- 
secrating words of a priesthood deriving from him, — 
asserting also that, when so ministered, they by that mere 
ministration would confer on the recipients (unless 
sacramentally misbelieving)* the grace signified ? 

And, in fact, when the Popedom, or Papal empire, 
had been established in Western Europe, it was pre- 
cisely so that the Bishop of Rome acted in regard of the 
Christian Church sacraments. First, adopting Augus- 
tine's definition of a Christian sacrament, with its two 
parts of the outward sign and the inward correspondent 
grace signified, they made the change of the outward 
elemental sign into a sacrament of grace to originate 
from the consecrating words of one of the Romish 
priesthood. Had not Christ said, after washing his 
disciples' feet in the water, (John xv. 3,) " Now are ye 
clean (or cleansed) through the word which I have 
spoken unto you ? " And, just as Augustine, when 
commenting on this, had observed that without Christ's 

of the Antwerp 1579 Edition of Jerom's works, is given by me in a 
Paper in the " Clerical Joumah of November 9, 1865. Some ascribe 
the comment to Pelagius. 
* See Note t, p. 112. 
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Word the water was mere water, but through that word 
had had a sacramental character attached to it, with 
virtue for cleansing the soul, so was not the Romish 
officiating priest's word of consecration similarly effec- 
tual, as that of one standing therein in Christ's place ?* 
Whence the famous Papal adage, set forth publicly as 
if with the sainted Augustine's authority attached to it, 
*' The word is added to the element, and so it becomes 
a sacrament; "f — a sacrament, it was added, effective 
in itself for salvation. Whereas Augustine had only 
spoken of Chrisfs word in his comment ; and, moreover, 
had there strongly laid down that there must be true 
Christian faith in the recipient jin order to any sacramental 
virtue affecting him. J Now, as to this qualifying state- 
ment, not only did the Romish doctors ignore it ; but, 
directly contrariwise, they laid down in the Council of 
Trent that whoever said that the priest's consecration 
and ministration of a sacrament did not ipso facto make 
it effectual for salvation was accursed. § — Further, the 
Church sacraments were now multiplied by Romish 
authority to seven, — viz. baptism, confirmation, pen- 
ance, marriage, holy orders, the eucharist, extreme 

♦ The Romish priest, and none other. " Sacramenta a schisma- 
ticis vel haereticis data formam quidem sacramentorum, non autem 
virtutis effectum, habere profitemur." So Urban 2. Hard. vi. ii. 1648. 

As one example of the supposed origination of the saving virtue 
of the sacramental sign from the priest's consecration, see what is 
said (p. II, Note +, suprd) of the episcopally consecrated chrism for 
confirmation. Still more in the case of the transubstantiated wafer ! 

•f " Accedit verbum ad elementum, et fit sacramentum." Cat. 
Trid. ii. i. 10. This is taken from Augustine's Tractate on Joh. xv. 
cited in part below. 

% •' Unde ista tanta virtus aquae ut corpus tangat, et cor abluat, 
nisi faciente verbo : non quia dicitur, sed^«ia crcditur. Nam et in 
ipso verbo aliud est sonus transiens, ahud virtus manens." etc. 
1 ract. 80, on Joh. xv. 3. '1 hat Augustine means true Christian faith, 
not taith such as R' me inculcates in the sacramental \ irtue arising 
from the priest s consecrating, appears from all his writings. — On 
our Church s similarly contrasted doctrine see Noie *, p. 115. 

§ So Concil. Trid. Sess. vii. Canon 8, on the Sacraments : — " Si 
quis dixerit per ipsa novas legis sacramenta ex opere operato non 
conferri grattam, sed solam fidem divinee promissionis ad gratiam 
consequendam sufficere, anathema &\l." 
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unction;* and all, except marriage and holy orders, 
declared ordinarily necessary to salvation : the eucharist 
above all the rest, as being (so was that holy rite 
changed and perverted) nothing less than the propitiar 
tory offering of Christ afresh, through Christ's im- 
personator the priest, for the sins of both the living 
of the congregation, and the dead. So that, with 
baptism (completed by confirmation) to begin with, in 
first age of childhood, penance (including confession to 
the priest and his absolution) through all life afterwards, 
together from time to time with the awful mystery of 
the eucharistic or transubstantiation sacrament, and 
extreme unction when dying, the salvation of each man, 
through life and in death, was made dependent on the 
priest. Thus, in fact, was the man made, for his very 
soul's sake, the priest's bond-slave. And hence to the 
Romish priesthood, or Church, what a measureless source 
of gain 1 For what would not a man thus deluded give, 
especially when dying, for his soul ?+ 

Most naturally may the question arise in each intel- 
ligent mind. How could a system so unscriptural, so 
anti-Christian, have so long and largely been received 
and prevailed in Christendom ? I find the only suffi- 
cient answer thus given by St. Paul : — '* Because they 
received not the love of the truth, that they might be 
saved, God shall send them strong delusion that they 
should believe the lie." It is the sad character of 
man's natural apostacy, through the fall, to shrink 
from intimate contact with God, even in the oflTered 
character of a Saviour ; and, with whatever amount of 
self-delusion* gladly to lean on any human arm, like 
that of the priest, for salvation, in place of, and prefer- 
ence to, the Divine arm. 

♦ See Hagenbacb's " History of Doctrines " on this subject. 

■f How small the treasure accruing from the so-called sacrament 
of litigants in old Roman heathen times to the heathen temple and 
priests, (see p. loi suprd,,) compared with that which tnus fell to the 
Roman Church ! In Spain and in France, before the Revolution 
it is said, I think, to have amounted to a full third of the landed 
property of the kingdom. 
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4. Fourthly, and lastly, comes under review the 
period, the blessed period, of the Reformation, and of our 
English Reformed Church's changed teaching there- 
upon in the doctrine of the sacraments. Here, generally^ 
according to the fundamental Scriptural principles of 
the Reformation, (just as we saw, p. 15, in regard of con- 
firmation in particular,) our reforming fathers set them- ' 
selves to compare the long received Romish doctrine 
with Holy Scripture, and to reject whatever they found 
to b^ unscriptural in it. Accordingly, while retaining 
the old Augustinian definition of a proper Church 
sacrament y* — viz. as a word applicable most properly to 
such rites of the Church as had in them the two parts 
of something outward and visible for the sign, and a 
correspondent inward and spiritual grace for the thing 
signified, — they insisted on the two following most im- 
portant difTerences from the sacramental doctrine of 
the Church of Rome : — ist, that, as grace could only 
certainly be considered to attach to such outward signs 
and ordinances as had expressly been instituted and 
enjoined by Christ Himself, therefore baptism and the 
Lord's supper (or eucharist) could alone properly, and 
as so denned, be called sacraments in a scripturally 
constituted Church : 2ndly, that the outflow of grace 
from them would depend, not on the mere ministerial 
operation of the priestly or episcopal administrator, f 
whether upon the sacramental elements, or the receiver ; 
but (just as Augustine had long before laid down) on the 
faith, and right state of mind, of him who partook of 

* Not that they overlooked the more general meaning of the 
word. " In a general acceptation the name of a sacrament may be 
attributed to anything whereby a holy thing is signified ;" so says the 
Homily on Common Prayer and the Sacraments. But the stricter 
Augustinian definition they adopted in preference. " If sacraments 
had not a certain similitude of those thmgs whereof they be sacra- 
ments, they should be no sacraments at all. And of this similitude 
they do for the most part receive the names of the self-same things 
that they do signify. So Augustine, Lib. ii. Ad Bonifacium. 

+ The " opus operatum." So, as observed in my fir it Lecture 
in the a6th of King Edward's Articles, p. 578 (Parker cd.). 
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them. So generally our Church Article xxv. : while 
in Article xxviii. there is a special application of the 
same doctrine to the sacrament of the Lord's supper ; 
the unscripturalness of the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion being there at the same time strongly asserted. — 
And thus, in hne, these are the four points that the 
Catechism lays down as expressing succinctly its sacra- 
mental doctrine: — ist, that there is an outward and 
visible sign, or emblem, in each proper sacrament ; as 
in baptism, z«;a^^r; in the Lord's supper, bread and wine : 
2ndly, that there is an inward grace signified; as in bap- 
tism, the Holy Spirit's cleansing of the soul ; in the 
Lord's supper, the soul's spiritually feeding on Christ, 
in remembrance of his propitiatory death and dying 
love : 3rdly, that there is in it an implied pledge of the 
communication of this grace to the right receiver, as 
arising out of the fact of Christ's own appointment 
and injunction of the ordinance : 4thly, that there are 
certain spiritual conditions essential to such right recep- 
tion ot the sacrament, in order to its efficacy in the 
receiver's case for good — viz. the conditions of repen- 
tance and faith (true Christian faith)* in both baptism 
and the Lord's supper; and moreover, in the latter, of 
gratitude in remembrance of Christ's dying love, self- 
devotion to Him, and love to all men. 

Such is our Church's doctrine of the sacraments ; 
such the history of the word illustrating it. 

* I say true Christian faith, or faith resting directly and imme- 
diately on the Lord Jesus Christ, as contrasted with the sacra- 
mental faith, approved and inculcated by Rome. For example, in 
the directions for the Communion of the bick, alike the Romish 
pre-Reformation York and Sarum Manuals, and the Rubric in our 
Reformed Church's Prayer Book, say that, in case of the sick man 
being too sick to swallow the sacramental bread, his faith will 
suffice instead ; — " Tantum crede, et manducasti." But m the Ro- 
mish Manuals the faith intended is faith in the fact of the conse- 
crated water being in very truth transubstantiated into the body and 
blood of Christ ; — " Credis qudd sacramentum .... sub lornnS. 

fanis, est verum corpus et sanguis Domini nostri Jesu Christi. 
n our Rubric it is true evangelic faith in Jesus Christ, and what 
He has done and sufiered for our salvation. 
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PRACTICAL PREPARATORY ADMONITIONS. 

T^EAR young friendB, in the preceding Lecture it 
"*^ was my object to trace out for you the somewhat 
remarkable and instructive history of the uses in suc- 
cessive ages of the word sacrament : ^in illustration 
of our own Church's use of it; and application, dis- 
tinctively and only, to the two divinely instituted 
Christian ordinances of Baptism and the Lord^s Supper, 
It only remains that I now, in conclusion, address 
to you a few words of practical instruction and ad- 
monition ; as a help to your better preparation for a 
right participation in the last-mentioned holy ordinance. 
In doing which I shall have an eye generally to our 
Church's teaching and exhortations on the subject : 
well persuaded that these are on every point admi- 
rably in accordance with the teaching of God's holy 
Scriptures. 

Of course the one grand object for both the memory 
and the eye of faith to rest upon in the sacred ordi- 
nance is our Divine Saviour Christ Jesus : — on Jesus, 
as having once died for us : Jesus as also still (indeed 
for ever) living to make intercession for us ; with the 
all-prevailing plea of that his precious death of atone- 
ment on our behalf before the throne of God. — And oh 1 
how touching is the memorial, represented as it were 
to our very eyes in the Lord's supper, of Jesus Christ's 
grace and love in thus dying for us ! How significant 
those visible symbols in it, by Himself so fitly ap- 
pointed, of the broken bread to be eaten, and wine 
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poured out to be drunk, by the communicant, as indica- 
tive of the character, object, and necessary personal 
application, in order to salvation, of his death : — 
its characteTy as the accursed death of the cross ; 
whereon his body (may I not add his human heart 
too?)* was racked and broken; with blood and water 
intermingled gushing forth in real sacramental signi- 
ficance from his side, when pierced by the spear of the 
Roman soldieryf : — its object^ that of bearing the curse 
of God's violated law as our self-devoted substitute : — 
the blessing, however, being one only to be realized 
by those who through faith apply and feed upon 
his dying grace and love, as the very sustenance of 
the soul's inward spiritual life ; just ks man's body is 
nourished by bread and wine. 

Now here, arid iri connection with these several 
points, a few words of fuller admonition, and of caution 
also, may, I think, be useful. 

ist, then, forget not ever that it is simply as a memo- 
rial oi Jesus Christ's death of atonement on the cross at 
Calvary that you are to regard; slnd to participate 

* I refer to the medical essays on the physical cause of Jesus 
Christ's death by three eminent Edinburgh physicians and surgeons, 
appended to Dr. Hannah's "Last Days of Christ," all ih confirma- 
tion of Dr. Stroud's opinion, that its natural cause was thfe rupture 
of the waU& of the heart. 

Bishop Ellicott, in his " Life of Christ," dissents from this opinion, 
as ingenious rather than true ; and himself prefers to explain the 
outflow of blood and water as preterhatural. But he does not, and 
I believe cannot, controvert the fact that the various remarkable 

Shenomeh^ recorded answer physically to death by rupture of the 
eart, artd to no other. Now the preternatural ought not surely to 
be resorted to, in explanation of recorded facts, where the natural 
suffices^ Jesus was truly man in his death^ as well as in his life. 
And had it not been written of Him, " Reproach hath broken my 
heart " ? 

I have raysejf had a touching opportunity of observing the cor- 
rectness of th^ tnedical description given by the Edinburgh 
physicians of death by rupture of the heart; but, in that case 
through structural defect, such as in Jesus Christ's case did no 
exist. 

•f In the early Church a little water was usuallv mixed with th«. 
sacramental wine, in memorial of thU. Stt '^vw^^tcv.^^:^ , '».>n . 
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in, the Lord's supper. Such was Jesus Christ's own 
instruction respecting it, on his first institution of 
the otdinance; "Do this iu renumbronce of me:" 
such St. Paul's, in his report of what Christ delivered 
to him on the subject, some years after his ascension 
to heaven.* And so too, with its usual faithful ad- 
herence to Holy Scripture, our own Church : alike 
in its Catechism, where we are told, " It was ordained 
for the continual remembrance of the sacrifice of the 
death of Christ ; " and also, again and again, in its 
Communion service. — Quite needless it might have 
been, some thirty or forty years ago, to inculcate this 
so strongly on our Church sacramental communicants. 
But now-a-days a strange teaching is too often heard, 
even from ministers of our Church ; as if in the ordi- 
nance there were some fresh sacrifice of Christ on 
what they call " the altar ; " Christ's so-called •• real 
presence " mysteriously infusing or associating itself, it 
is said, with the sacramental emblems, after conse- 
cration of the elements by the ministering priest in 
his sacerdotal character: — all very much after the 
doctrine of Papal Rome. But, again I say, forget 
not that our English Reformed Church -emphaticsdly 
eschews all such notions. The word '* altar,** in signi- 
fication of the communion-table, is never once to be 
found in our Prayer Book. Its use of the word priest is 
simply in the sense of the ministering /r^sdy^^r; with- 
out an idea of anything like a sacerdotal sacrificing or 
mediating priest, such as in Judaism and Heathenism. f 

* I Cor. xi. 24. 

+ The history of the word presbyter, as coming in Western 
Christendom to have the sacerdotal meaning, is curious and in- 
structive. Late in the fourth century, when Ulphilas crossed the 
Lower Danube from Constantinople, to evangelize those same 
Gothic tribes, there located, who were soon to overrun and occupy 
the provinces of the Western Roman empire, the principles of the 
predicted anti-Christian apostacy had already advanced so far in the 
Greek or Eastern Church, that its Church ministers, though stUl 
called irpea^vrepoif i.e. presbyters, or elders, as in the apostolic 
epistles, had begun to have hieratic, or sacerdotal functions attached 
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The only offering, or sacrifice, recognised by it is that 
of prayer, thanksgiving, and the self-offering of gratitude 
by each communicant to the Lord Jesus.* As to 
the " real presence " often talked of,f the equivocal 
mysterious way in which the phrase is used by those 
who most insist on it, is in itself suspicious ; and 
suggests the necessity of very clear explanation on 
their part of the sense intended, considering the im- 
mense difference of the meanings applicable to it. 
Supposing that by it there is meant simply Christ's 
real spiritual presence, to apply and bless the ordinance 
to the strengthening and refreshing of the souls 
of disciples communicating, it is a precious Scriptural 
truth, distinctly taught, and dwelt upon, in our Sacra- 
mental Service. But if by it be meant, as I believe to 
be generally the case, some corporeal presence of 
Christ in, or with, the consecrated bread and wine, it is 
a notion alike unscriptural, irrational, and opposed 
to the whole spirit of the Church of England's view of 
the ordinance. It then is tantamount to transubstan- 
tiation, or consubstantiation ; against which, as before 
observed by me, our Church records its strongest 
protest. J 

to them. Thus the word presbyter came into the Gothic Church 
nomenclature with the improper un-apostolic sense of sacrificing 
priest attached to it ; and thence, in the same sense, came, with the 
Goths, into the nations and languages of Western Christendom. 
Thus : presbyter, prester, priest, pretre, prete, etc. Whereas for a 
sacrificing mediating priest the proper Greek word was lepevs, 
the Latin sacerdos. 

* " Here we offer and present unto thee ourselves, our souls and 
bodies, for a living sacrifice," etc. — In the prayer " for all estates," 
there is mentioned also the prayers, alms, and oblations of the 
congregation : there being meant by the oblations such offerings of 
bread, wine, etc., as were customary in the early Church. See 
Bingham, xv. a. 5. 

+ It is, in fact, a Tridentine expression; and applied by the Triden- 
tine Council to the sacramental elements after consecration. A fact 
this which ought to warn off all true members of the Reformed 
Church of England from the very use of the expression ; though 
intended by them in a quite different and more scriptural sense. 

t See Article xxviii. — In my Pamphlet of " Tht*,^ \_t\Xsx^ ^snn.*^^ 
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zndly, in your remembrance of Christ's death, remem- 
ber and think of it ever as a death of atonement and 
propitiation for the sins of men. So our Communion 
Service : — ** Who, when suffering on the cross for our 
redemption, made there by his one oblation of Himself, 
once offered, a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, obla- 
tion, and satisfaction for the sins of the whole world.** 
Strange indeed it is, and most sad, that many teachers 
now-a-days, even from among the ministers of our own 
Church, should seek to contravene the most exprc'S 
testimonies of Holy Scripture to this, as the grand ob- 
ject and character of Jesus Christ's death on Calvary : 
— testimonies both in the Old Testament types and 
prophecies ; and also in the express declarations made 
by Jesus Christ Himself, and by his Apostles. Strange, 
I say, it is, as well as sad, that they should thus willingly 
and even complacently, reject that which, if really set 
forth on sufficient evidence, reason itself ought surely to 
hail with joy, as indicating a way such as no human 
philosophy of itself ever did or could discover, whereby 
an infinitely holy God can be just, and yet the justifier 
of sinful men, if only believing in Jesus. — And, when 
contemplating the death of Jesus in this character, be 
sure in your large and general view not to lose sight of 
the particular view also of it ; even as of that which is 
personally applicable to your own selves, and your own 
sins. Here, too, an instructive hint is furnished by those 
sacrificial institutions of the Old Testament. Not 
merely were there then to be sacrifices offered by one 
or another priest for the people generally, wherein, as 
their representative, he had to lay their sins collectively 
on the substituted victim ; but there were occasions also 
on which the penitent Israelite was directed himself to 
present a sacrificial victim for himself personally, and 
personally to lay his hand, with confession of sins, on 

Bishop of Salisbury's late Charge," where the doctrine is most ela- 
borately drawn out, I have shown that it is essentially anti-Scfip-' 
turalt anti-Anglican^ and anti-Christian. 
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the head of the victim, — therewith transferring them to 
it as the typical substitute. Just so too let there be the 
actings of faith in resting the weight of your sins on 
Jesus in this holy ordinance. Even as in that hymn 
which we have often sung together : — 

" My faith would lay its hand 
On that dear head of thine ; 
While like a penitent I stand, 
And tliere confess my sin." 

3. And thus you see, thirdly, how necessary is that 
particular point of preparation for pai taking of the Lord's 
supper which is first laid down in our Catechism : where, 
in answer to the question, ** "What is required of them 
that come to the Lord's supper," it answers, •* To exa- 
mine themselves whether they repent them truly of 
their former sins, and have a lively faith in God's mercy 
through Christ " : — specially, of course, in his character 
of our sin-bearer, sin-atoner. And so also in the address 
of invitation in our Communion Service itself; ** Ye that 
do truly repent you of your sins draw near with faith, 
and take this holy sacrament to your comfort." Most 
truly has it been said that we can never really know 
Christ as a Saviour, till we know ourselves as sinners. — 
So here comes in the duty of honestly stirring up the 
conscience to do its work of deepening on our hearts 
this sense of sin. It may be the case indeed that, quite 
independently of any such previous stirring up of the 
conscience by ourselves, God's Holy Spirit may do the 
work (a work especially asserted to be his)* of convin- 
cing us of sin, and that with overwhelming power. 
But most usually God's Spirit works in this tnatter with 
our spirit, and gives efHcaCy to oiir own sincere efforts. 
I need not, I hope, remind you, after all that has been 
said before, that the only standard by which you are to 
judge yourselves in this self-examination is the standard 
of God^s holy law, spiritually expounded, so as by Jesus 

♦ John xvi. 8, 9. 
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Chr St and his Apostles : — not the world's theoretic 
standard of morality; still less its standard of practice. 
Moreover, in order to deepen your sense of the evil of 
sin, and of the need to yourselves of Christ's offered all- 
sufficient atonement and all-perfect righteousness, never 
forget that sin unatoned for, unforgiven, and uncleansed 
cannot but exclude you from the presence and enjoy- 
ment of the infinitely holy God. At the same time let 
not any such sense of sin keep yoo back, as if unworthy, 
from approaching the holy table. 

" All the fitness He requireth 
Is to feel our need of Him." 

4. When coming in this state of mind to the holy 
communion, then indeed will you be prepared to un- 
derstand the sweetness of those words of prayer and 
blessing with which the minister accompanies the pre- 
sentation of the emblems of bread and wine to the com- 
municant ; " May the body of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
which was given for thee, — May the blood of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, which was shed for thee, — preserve thy 
body and soul unto everlasting life." In which words, 
derived it would seem from some ancient Ritual,* there 
may not improbably have been intended originally a re- 
ference to the type of the paschal lamb, the flesh of 
which was to be eaten, and the blood to be sprinkled on 
the doorposts of each house, in order to the salvation 
of the Israelites from the sword of the destroying angel 
in Egypt.f Or else the reference intended may have been 
to those peace-offerings prescribed in the old Levitical 
law, of which the offerer was directed to partake, as well 
as the altar and the priest : which by their very name 
betokened that between the offerer and Him, the Holy 

♦ See Martene de Rit. i. 198. 

+ In the Communion Service of K. Edward's first Book there is 
an express reference to this paschal type of Christ, in words used 
by the celebrant minister before the address, '* Ye that do truly," 
etc. : viz., " Christ our Paschal lamb is offered up for us once 
for all." 
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One of Israel, whose worship the altar and the priest 
typified, there was then established the covenant of re- 
conciliation and peace ; and, consequently, salvation 
assured to the offerer. — At the same time, forget not to 
mark how by the communicant's eating and drinking the 
bread and wine of the sacramental elements there is 
signified the necessity, in order to this salvation, of the 
communicant's so feeding spiritually on Christ's dying 
grace and love, — so personally applying it, — as to in- 
corporate the sense of it, as it were, into his very 
inward life and being. I say spiritually feeding. So 
our Church with admirable distinctness expresses the 
sentiment ; " Feed on Him in thy hearty by faith, with 
thanksgiving." In which, as in all else, she follows 
Jesus Christ's own teaching; "Whoso eateth my flesh, 
and drinketh my blood, hath eternal life : for my flesh 
is meat indeed, and my blood drink indeed : " — there 
being added by Christ, as if to show the purely spiritual 
nature of the required feeding on Him, " As the living 
Father hath sent me, and / live by the Father, so he that 
eateth me, even he, shall live by me." 

5. And hence of course must follow, with every true 
participant, the reciprocating feelings of gratitude and 
self-devotion to Christ. For, in this realizing view of 
Christ's dying love, how can he now help sympathising 
with the blessed apostle St. Paul in the sentiment, *'If 
one died for all, then are all dead ; and that He died, in 
order that they which live should not live unto them- 
selves, but unto Him that died for them, and rose again" ? 
Thus the self-dedicating pra) er will naturally flow forth 
to Him from the very heart ; " Here we ofler and pre- 
sent unto Thee, O Lord, ourselves, our souls and bodies, 
to be a reasonable, holy, and lively sacrifice unto Thee." 
And rapidly will thoughts such as the lollowing glance 
across his mind ; *' How may I best consecrate myself 
to Him ? How best promote his cause ? How best 
live to his glory ? " Not without a deep and humbling 
sense of past defectiveness ; together with earnest 
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prayer for grace to help him towards such self-dedica- 
tion to Christ for the future. 

6. There should be realized in this Holy Commu- 
nion the real oneness of true Christians ; even as 
being each and all members of one and the same body, 
the head of which is Jesus Christ. The very symbols 
of the sacramental bread that you will have given you 
to eat, and wine to be drunk, are set forth as indicative 
of this ; the bread being broken from one and the same 
loaf, the wine poured out from one and the same fiagon. 
So St. Paul, I Cor. x. 17 ; '• For we, being many, are 
one bread, and one body ; for we are all partakers of 
that one bread : " — even of Him whom the bread of the 
sacramental loaf symbol zes ; the bread which came 
down from he&ven. And hence should follow a warmer 
breathing of the blessed spirit of brotherhood and 
love : — a spirit thus strikingly ahd most touchingly in- 
culcated by Christ Himself, at his celebration with his 
disciples of the last supper ; *' A new commandment I 
give unto you, that ye love one another : as I have loved 
you, that ye also love one another." — Nor should this 
feeling of fellowship and brotherhood limit itself to a 
fellowship with the faithful inembers of our own Church, 
or even of Christ's universal Church on earth. For is 
not the fact of the Christian communicants' larger fellow- 
ship thus alike truly and beautifully expressed in our 
Sacramental Service; "We are members incorporate 
in the mystical body of Christ, which is the blessed 
company of all faithfr.l people " ? A company this which 
includes the faithful departed, as well as those still 
living on our earthly scene of probation ; just ac 
they are embraced too in that thanksgiving for all es- 
tates of men in Christ's holy Church ;■ — " We bless Thee 
for all Thy sei^ants departed this life in Thy faith and 
fear." Yea, yet more. It should be viewed as includ- 
ing also even the angelic company in heaven. So in 
that sublime Trisagion Hymn, as it is called, or Hymr 
of the *' Thrice Holy," handed down from the Liturgiet 
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of the early Christian Church : " With angels, and 
archangels, and all the company of heaven, we laud and 
magnify thy glorious name ; evermore praising Thee, 
and saying. Holy, holy, holy. Lord God Almighty; 
heaven and earth are full of thy glory." Oh, how sub- 
lime the thought and feeling! It is just in accord with 
the magnificent statement respecting Christians made 
by St. Paul ; *' Ve are come unto (or joined in citizen- 
ship to) the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusa- 
lem ; and to an innumerable company of angels ; and 
to the spirits of the just made perfect ; and to Jesus the 
Mediator of the new covenant ; and to God the judge 
of all." 

7, and lastly. There will necessarily follow on this 
the longing anticipative thought ol that perfected union 
of the whole body which is to take place at Christ's 
second coming. '* For yet a little while, and He that 
shall come Will come, and will not tarry." And then 
there shall be that gathering together of all the redeemed 
ones in Christ, both those in heaven and those on 
earth, and of all the hosts of angels too, which the 
apostle speaks of as fixedly fore-ordained in the coun- 
sels of God.* Very observable are those words of St. 
Paul which thus associate the thought of Christ's 
second coming with the celebration of that holy ordi- 
nance of which I am now speaking ; — " As often as ye 
eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye do show forth the 
Lord's death, till He coined f It is observable first, from 
its expressing God's own view of Jesus Christ's death, 
as that the recollection of which would be so essential 
to the Church's spiritual life that it must needs never 
be overlooked, never forgotten: whence his appoint- 
ment that just as, from after mans fall in Paradise, 
there wereio be unceasingly visible sacrifices /r^^wra- 
tive of it in the Old Testament Church, until his first 
coming and death, so in the New Testament Church, 
after his death, there should be unceasingly a visible 

♦ Eph. i. 10. + I Cor. xi. 36. 
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commemorative sacrament of it, until his second coming. 
It is observable, secondly, as constituting, by implica- 
tion, a prediction (a prediction of what was altogether 
beyond the power of human sagacity to foresee) that there 
would never cease to be such a continuous celebration 
of the ordinance by Christians of the coming future; 
the fulfilment of which prediction now for some i,8oo 
years after St. Paul, even through the darkness of the 
Roman apostacy, is a fact notorious.* It is observable, 
further, as suggesting to each faithful communicant 
ever after to be continually looking for the glorious re- 
appearing of Jesus Christ, as the Church's blessed hope : 
a hope naturally suggestive of earnest prayer that He 
will shortly accomplish the number of his elect, and 
hasten his kingdom. 

Dear young friends, may you thus prepare for, and in 
this spirit participate in, the Holy Communion of the 
Lord's supper I Then will you indeed find it to be, as 
our Church expresses it, an ordinance for the strength- 
ening and refreshing of your souls ; even as your bodies 
are strengthened and refreshed by the bread and wine. 

♦ I mean chiefly in Churches, or communities, separate from 
Rome. I do not see how we can consider the transubstantiation 
ordinance of the Church of Rpme as any proper continuance of 
the ordinance of the Lord's supper. Rather it is a mockery and 
blasphemous supersession of it. At the same time I do not forget 
that there have been ever some who, while in Rome, were not of 
Rome ; and who have carried a Christian spirit even into participa- 
tion in the Romish ordinance. 
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(See p. 31. 

HISTORIC NOTICE OF THE INFANT POST-BAPTISMAL 
CONFIRMATIONS OF THE PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND 
THE PRINCE EDWARD ; AFTERWARDS KING EDWARD 
THE VITH, AND QUEEN ELIZABETH.* 

*• TN the xxvth year of King Henrie the Vlllth's 
-*- reign, the xiith daie of September, being Sondaie, 
the Quene was delivered of a faire ladye. . . 

"The Duke of Norfolke came home to the Chris- 
tenyng,. .which was on the Wednesdaie folowyng. 
On which daie the Bishoppe of London, with diverse 
Bishoppes and Abbots mitre'd, began the obserwaunces 
of the Sacrament. The Godfather was the Lord Arch- 
bishoppe of Cantorburie ;. .the child was named Eliza- 
beth. And, after that al thyngs was doen at the Churche 
dore, the child was brought to the fount, and chrys- 
tened. — And, this doen,. .the child was brought to the 
Aultar, and the Gospell saied over it. Anjd after that, 
immediately, the Archbishoppe of Cantorburie confirmed 
it; the Marchiones of Excester beyng Godmother. 
At the Chrystenyng the Godmothers were t\\ft OAr. 

* From Hall's Chronicle :— a black IcUtt CYvtomcXt, '^xvc^fc^ ^^ 
^A7, and entitled, " Of the reunion oC tYvetvo\At«LTv^\\\>^*x^^"^*-'^"^^'"' 
^Lancaster and Vorke." 
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Duches of Norfolke and the old Marchiones of Dorset, 
Widows."* 

Similarly of Prince Edward's baptism, and his im- 
mediately consequent "^bishopping" or confirmation. 
Hall thus writes in his Chronicle. — "In the xxviiith 
yere of Henrie's reign, in Octobre, on Saint £dward's 
ewen, was borne at Hampton Courte the Noble Impef 
Prince Edwarde, whose Godfathers at the christenyng 
were the Archbishoppe of Cantorburie and the Duke of 
Suffolke, and his Godmother the Ladie Mary, the 
Kynge's daughter; and at the Bishoppyng was God- 
father the Duke of Suffolke." 

I feel thankful that there still remain on record 
these very notable examples of the pre-Reformation 
rite of infant confirmation, as celebrated down to the 
very epoch of the Reforination in England, just as in 
the rest of Western Christendom. " If the bishop be 
at hand," said the old Sarum Baptism Ritual, " the 
child is to be confirmed immediately (statim) after 
baptism^X Nor, in the cases where the bishop was not 
at hand at such a time, and when parents consequently, 
waiting for his coming into the neighbourhood, de- 
ferred, as authorized by the Councils cited in my first 
Lecture, the confirmation rite for their children till 
one, three, or even five years old, could the children 
be regarded as much more competent at that age of 
their confirmation to judge of the promises made by 
their sponsors for them in baptism than even when 
new-bom babes. 

* In Sir Richard Baker*s Chronicle it is said of this christening 
of the Princess Elizabeth ; " It was performed with exceeding great 
state; and great gifts were given by the gossips." — The christening 
is also celebrated by Shakespear in his Hennr the Eighth : and 
poeticaUy represented by him as the occasion of Archbishop Cran- 
mer's uttering a prophecy ot the Ptmcess's i>3A.vLtt greatness. 
/ Old English for boy. So Shakeapeat \ " tVv^x. tvo\i\fc imV^^joKn 
son. '' 
4 Cited in Maskell's RituaUa, i. a^. 
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Hence the perfect suitableness of these ^r^- Reforma- 
tion in/aM^-confirmations of the Princess Elizabeth and 
Prince Edward to illustrate, by force of contrast, the 
four new characteristic points in the ^os^- Reformation 
confirmation rite of the Reformed Church of England, 
prominently marked in the Preface to the Confirmation 
Service in our present Church Prayer Book : — viz. ist, 
the setting forth of '* the Church^*' or reformed Church 
of England, as ordaining the service, in place of 
Rome's asserted apostolic origin of the old confirmation 
rite ; (therein exercising the power of appointing rites 
not unaccordant with Holy Scripture, which in her 
20th Article she asserts to be inherent in every Church ;) 
2ndly, as to th^ age for confirmation^ ordering it to be 
the adult age of discretion, not the previously ap- 
pointed infantile age; 3rdly, defining, as one main ob- 
ject in its rite of Confirmation, that children baptized in 
infancy may themselves intelligently confirm^ in the 
sense of ratifying^ the baptismal promises made for 
them by their sponsors ; as well as that they may be con- 
firmed^ in the sense of being spiritually strengthened 
for the duty ; 4thly, the word hereafter ^ marking the 
Reformation as the commencing date of these moment- 
ous innovations. 
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JUDGMENTS OF THE EARLY LUTHERAN AND REFORMED 
CONTINENTAL CHURCHES ON THE RITE OF CONFIR- 
MATION. 

The subject of the confirniaiion rite c.W3\^ tvs3N. \$vai^ 
come up before the Reformers ol >lV^ '^'^Tf^^^'^'^'^^^ 
Churches that seceded from the Pa-^ac^ Vcv^^ ^"^"^ 
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half of the sixteenth century, as it did before the Anglican 
reformers somewhat later. In his History of the Re- 
foimation, Seckendorf records the judgments expressed 
respecting it hy four of the Lutheran reforming princes 
or doctors in North Germany, previous to the first 
assembling of the Council of Trent in 1547 : — judg- 
ments similarly condemnatory of the old Romish 
confirmation rite with that of the Reformed English 
Church under Edward VI. afterwards ; and similarly 
approbatory of a new and different confirmation rite, 
viz. one in main points not unlike our own : and this 
as if a rite (so all seem to have thought) of the early 
and comparatively incorrupt Christian Church.* 

ist, A.D. 1539, was that of yoachim, Prince Elector 
o( Brandenburgk, Rejecting the idea of its being a 
sacrdmenty this prince states his opinion, in a Consti- 
tution on the subject, of the usefulness of a church 
ceremony of confirmation such as obtained in primitive 
times ; when bishops were in the habit of " examining 
adults, \i.e., evidently, adults that had been baptized in 
infancy,] how far they had learnt the heads of the 
Christian faith ; and then of signing with the sign of 
the cross on their foreheads such as they found to be 
competently informed, in token of approbation ; and, 
on the other hand, remitting the rest for further in- 
struction to their pastors." This, therefore, he orders 
(vult) to be now done by bishops, or rather by episcopal- 
ly appointed pastors, every year in his dominions; most 
particularly at the festivals of Easter and Pentecost.f 

2ndly, A.D. 1542, came out the Hanover Reformation 
Ritual by order of the Duchess Elizabeth ; in sequel, 
it is said in the ordinance itself, to that of her brother 
the Elector of Brandenburgh. And in this, after ad- 
monitions on the Papal abuse of the rite, followed by 
many testimonies from early Church historj', and the 
fathers, as to the catechizing of adults then customary, 
and notice too of both Old TesVamtivX. ^tv^ ^^^^ '^^'^- 
♦ See p. 13a. + Seckendorf, Bk. u\. V- *^^ V^^.^x^-^V\ox^, ^.^^xN. 
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tament examples of the laying on of hands, it was 
ordered that there should be in the Hanoverian Duchy 
three times a year (viz. at Easter, Pentecost, and 
Christmas) a catechetical examination of children ; 
and then by the pastor himself, with two or three 
neighbouring pastors assisting, their confirmation, 
with the laying on of hands. Not that the Holy 
Spirit could be thereby imparted ; but that it was to 
be solemnly invocated at the time in prayer, according 
to a prescribed form ; and then the service ended with 
a singing of the Te Deum** 

3rdly, a.d. 1543, by Hermann, Prince- Archbishop of 
Cologne^ on his abortive attempt at Reformation in the 
Cologne arch-diocese, (for the Reformation there was 
speedily put down by the Papists, after his own ex- 
communication and deposition by the Pope in 1547,) 
the following statements and injunctions were made 
in his reforming ordinance respecting confirmation. 
First, there was the requirement of sponsors of re- 
spectable character at the infant-baptisms : — then that, 
as in the ancient (primitive) times, the baptized, when 
adults, should be carefully instructed in the principles 
of the Christian faith by their pastors; and then by 
appointed (clerical) visitors, making circuit through 
the diocese twice a year, be confirmed with the laying on 
of hands, (not, it was added, with chrism-anointings) 
after the candidates' own public confession of faith. f 
— All this, it seems, was done under the advice of 
Melancthon and Bucer. 

4thly, A.D. 1544, in the Reformation articles drawn up 
by the Wittenberg doctors (Luther, Melancthon, etc.), 
agreeably with the injunction of the Diet of Spires on 
the Lutheran innovators, and preparatorily to an ex- 
pected Diet at Ratisbon, the following occurs as these 
Lutheran Reformers' opinion respecting confirmation : 
— that there ought to be certarn da>j^ lot \>cv^ ^^-asx^rt^ 
catechizing children in the CWisliaxv ^o^iVtYCva.^ \ "^xA. 
• Seckendorf, Bk. iii. p. 520. ^ Vci\^- ^- ^"^^ 
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that, when come to adult age, the children should then 
publicly in the church make confession of faith, and 
promise constancy in it ; whereupon, with the accom- 
panying rite of the pastor's laying on of hands, there 
should be invoked by public prayer of the congregation 
the Divine help and blessing for the confirmation, or 
strengthening, of the young confessors in the faith.* 



It was against the views thus propounded by the 
Lutheran Reformers about confirmation, as if substan- 
tially a mere remodelling of the rite after the example 
of a primitive Christian Church rite, that an anathema 
was pronounced very shortly afterwards (viz. a.d. 1547) 
by the Council of Trent, in one of its earlier sessions : 
— "Accursed be he who says that the confirmation of 
baptized persons is not a true and distinct sacrament ; 
or that of old (in the primitive Church) the rite was 
nothing more than a certain course of catechizing on 
occasion of adults (baptized in infancy) giving a reason 
for their faith before the Church. "f 

And certainly there appears to me to have been a 
decided error in this point on the part of the Reformers. 
It seems to have been supposed by them that, besides 
the classes of adult catechumens instructed prior to 
baptism (baptism which then included confirmation) in 
the early ages of the Church, there were catechumen- 
classes also of adult persons previously baptized in 
childhood i and that, on their making public profession 
of faith afterwards, they were confirmed by the bishop's 
laying on of h.tnds. But, since confirmation was then 
regarded as a constituent part of baptism, it could no 
more be repeated than the water-baptism itself. So 

* Seckendorf, Bk. iii, p. 524. 

/ "Si quis dixerit confirmationem baptizatorum otiosam caere- 

moniam esse, et nan potius verum et pvopivwrcv ^«jc.T«L.m«vX».T!v^ «Ait 

oJ//n nihil aliud fuisse quam catec\\es\u quarv^wtv vti oj^.^ ^^«i- 

iescentiae proximi fidei suae rationem coram eccXt^v^, e^vo^t\i«.T>x> 

anathema sit/'— Hard. x. 54. Sec my Koies, pp. t-^ ^tvti \^,^u^t4. 
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the Tridentine Catechism (ii. 3, 22), expressing the 
ancient law,* "Confirms^tio iterari non potest." 

The learned Dr. Chemnitz, whose middle Hfe synchro- 
nized witii the early sessions of the Tridentine Council, 
in his elaborate Examination of that Qouncil,f dwells at 
considerable lengtb on the canon of the Council above 
cited. And, while exposing the unscriptural character 
of the Papal rite, he too expresses hia opinion as to 
the desirableness of such a confirmation rite as that of 
which Lutheran Reformers, just cite4, spoke so favour- 
ably. But he seems to imply that in fact, though so 
favourably recommended for the Lutheran Churches, 
it was not generally a rite established in those Churches 
wh^n he wrote bis flxamen in 1570.I — Moreover, I 
find that Calvin, somewhat earlier, when very similarly 
recommending in his Institutes just such a rite as that 
which tbe Lutherans had recommended before, speaks 
in siuch a way, however, as to imply that in his time it 
was not established in the Calyinistic or Reformed 
Churches. § 

* So Gregory II., a.d. 719; Second Council of Chalons, a.d. 813 
Council of Worcester, a.d. 1240. Harduin. Concil. iii. 1859 ; iv. 
1036 ; vii. 333. — Compare Bingham, xii. i, 5; where, with regard to 
the early'Church's practice, he states that confirmation was only 
separated from baptism in the case of returning heretics and 
schismatics, who had been baptized out of the ChurQh; and either 
without confirmation, or with a confirmation rite that was deemed 
invali^d. 

+ " Examen Concilii Tridentini."-' My edition is that of Berlin, 
1861. It Is referred to by Bellarmine, Tom. iii. p. 300, 

% At p. 297 of his Examen (in my edition), in a paragraph of 
some leAgth, he speaks in the subjunctive mood of such a confirma- 
tion rit^: — "Talis ritus vald6 multuni utilitatis ad xdlficationem 
juventutis et totius ecciesiae conferret: ^sset etiam cons^ntaneus 
et Scripturae, et puriori antiquitati." So several times. " It would 
be most useful ;" not '* it is}' 

§ "Utinam verd morem (confirmationis) retiner^mus quern apud 
veteres fuisse admonui." 

In his New Testament Commentary, it seems, he had thus spoken 
of the pristine Church's catechising of two ordct^ oi ^:.^\r.Ows:>xw5s»s8», 
•• Ut duo erant catechumenorum oid\tves, \\.«>. ^u-oX^-tr. ^^^"^ ^^^^^*^^^ 
nia. Nam qui erant extranei non aw\e pe.^fe^^«^^'«^'^^^'^'^!^v^pXis^ 
quAmeditA Mei profession c. In l\\\s ei^o caXtOcvt^vs. x^ia.-^vss"^ 
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Hence Dr. Hakewill, in his Tract on Confirmation, 
published in 1613, on occasion of the confirmation of 
Prince Charles, after quoting the passages cited by me 
from Chemnitz and Calvin, and also one from Bullinger 
to the same effect,* says thus :-^" Nay, in those very 
Churches from which it is banished it is again wished 
for, as an holy and profitable ii^stitution." He does 
not speak of all the Protestant Go;itinental Churches 
as without it ; and indeed at p. 15 he cites Hunnius, say- 
ing it was in use at Wurtemberg. Probably some of the 
Lutheran Churches had it; the Calvinistic not.f 

And I am informed by Dr. Schmettau, Foreign Secre- 
tary to the Evangelical Alliance, that a rite more or less 
similar is now established (with certain minor differences) 
in both the one class of continental Protestant Churches 
and the other; — the Lutheran and the Reformed. In 
either Church there are sponsors at an infant child's 
baptism : only in the Reformed the sponsors make no 
other promise than that they will pray for it, and see to 
its godly bringing up. Then, at the age of from eleven 
to sixteen, the child is confirmed, after long previous 
pastoral instruction, and finally an examination in the 
Church based on the Lutheran or Heidelberg Catechism. 

precedere solebat. At liberi fidelium, quoniam ab utero adoptati 
erant, et jure promissionis pertinebant ad corpus ecclesise, infantes 
baptizabantur. Transact^ vero infantid, postquam instituti erant 
in fide, se quoque ad catechesin ofTerebant ; qua: in illis baptismo 
erat posterior. Sed aliud symbolum tunc adhibebatur; nempd 
manuum impositio. 

The passage is well worth inserting here. It is cited by Dr. 
Hakewill in the tract referred to by me iq the text above. I know 
not, however, where Calvin found his authority for the last state- 
ment. I myself know of none. Certainly it could not have been in 
the case of duly baptized adults a laying on of hands in the confir- 
mation rite ; confirmation being then an integral part of baptism, 
of which there could be no reiteration. See Note ♦, p. 133. 

* " Atque utinam haec postliminjo ad nos redeat manuum impo- 
sitio; ritus sanctissimus juxta et utilissimus." — Cited by Hake- 

w^Hhp- 12. 
+ The Anglican Reformed ChutcVi, 1 beWeve, ^\oTvt ^v^Xvl"^ \.\«. 
verb confirm to the act of the candidates \tv ratif y ing\>\e\x \i%.v<Ssj«M\ 
prowtses. 
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In the Lutheran Church the child at the time publicly 
confesses, and professes, what the sponsors promised 
for it at baptism. In the Reformed it is a profession 
of faith, without direct reference to baptism. In either 
Church this rite is called Confirmation. There is alike 
in both a solemn liturgical service for it. After sing- 
ing, prayer, and exhortation by the pastor, the child's 
profession of faith is made ; and then the pastor lays 
his hand on it, and invokes upon it the help of God's 
Holy Spirit. 



APPENDIX III. 

(See p. 51.) 

In my fourth Confirmation Lecture the candidates 
were recommended to trace out for themselves the 
coincidences between the Apostolic Epistles on the one 
hand, and the New Testament Historic Books on the 
other ; whether the four Gospel-books about Jesus, or 
book of the Acts about the Apostles. To facilitate this 
I append herewith two Tabular Schedules. The first 
is a Tabular Sketch of the facts respecting Jesus Christ's 
history and character drawn simply from the Epistles. 
The second is a Pauline Chronological Chart, drawn 
up by me with more clearness and accuracy, if I 
mistake not, than any that has yet been published ;* 
there being added also the chief reasons and calcula- 
tions that constitute the groundwork for its construction. 
I do this because it seems to me peculiarly important 
at the present time, when there is so much of the spirit 
of cavil and scepticism abroad, for young persons to 
become familiar with this most unsuspicious evidence 
for the genuineness and truth of our Christian records. 
To which there is further added, and to the same effect^ 
a Sketch of probable proofe, ^toxa tc\TvK>AfexvvLfc^^ 'sSv "<SNfc 
Pauline authorship of the l£.^V^x.\e^ \tt\}cvs.VL^^^^^« 

* It is printed separately by Xhe CYtf\%\\«>xiYwTia«\«.^^^'^^'^^'^'^ 
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(A.) 

HISTORY, CHARACTER, AND OFFICES OF JESUS CHRIST, 
AS EXTRACTED SIMPLY FROM THE APOSTOLIC 
EPISTLES. 

In the Paper following I have here and there inserted 
references to the Apostles' speeches in the " Acts;'* 
but rarely. 

'Col. i. 16, 17 ; Phil. fi. 6; Heb. i. 3, 10; 
1 Tim. vi. 15, 16 ; i John L i.— 
Creator; i Cor. viii. 6; Heb. i. 2; 
Col. i. 16.— Upholder ; Col. i. 17; 
Heb. i.3. — Final object of all things; 
Heb. ii. xo ; Rom. xi. 36. 



Jesus Christ's Eter- 
nal Pre - EXISTENCE, 

AND Equality with 
THE Father .. .. 



His Incarnation: 
Truly Man ; yet 
uniting the Divine 
WITH THE Human Na- 
ture 

Descent, as Man, from 
Davio 



His Character 



His Temptation .. .. 

His Miracles .. .. 

His Transfiguration 

His Institution of 
Baptism, and of the 
Lord's Supper .. .. 

Betrayed by Judas . . 

SXAMINATIOS before 

Pilate 



(Gal. iv. 4 J Rom. viii. 3 ; Phil. ii. 7, 8 ; 
Col. ii. 9 ; Heb. ii. 14 ; Rom. i. 3, 4; 
Heb. i. 2, 3 ; i Tim. iii. x6. 



Acts ii. 29, 30 ; Rom. 1. 3; 2 Tim. ii. 8. 

(Holiness; Heb. vii. 26; 1 Pet. i. 15; 
2 Cor. V. 21 ; Heb. iv. 15 ; vii. 26 ; 
ix. 14 ; I Pet. i. 19 ; ii. 22. 
Love ; Eph. iii. 19 ; v. 2 ; Gal. ii. 20 ; 

Tit. iii. 4, etc. 
Sympathy ; Heb. ii. 18; iv. 15. 
Humility ; Phil. ii. 7, 8 ; 2 Cor. viii. 9. 
^ Obedience ; Phil. ii. 8 ; Heb. iii. 2 ; v.8. 

Heb. ii. 18 ; iv. 15 ; v. 2, 7. 

Acts fi. 22. 

2 Pet. i. 16-18* 



f Eph. iv. 5 ; Gal. iii. 27- 
\ I Cor. X. 16 ; xi. 23-26. 



1 Tim. vl. \v 



^ 




\ 



\ 
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"Bath on the Cross 
^'OR Sinners .. .. 



IS Burial 



IS Resurrection 



A.SCENSION 



' • • ' 



His giving op the 
Holy Ghost ., .. 

Present Work of In- 
tercession ., .. .. 

Christ the Life of 
Christians. 

Future coming to take 
THE Kingdom .. .. 



'Rom. V. 6 ; xiv. 9 ; i Cor. xv. 3 ; 2 Cor. 
V. 15 ; Gal. iii. 13 ; Eph. v. 2 ; Phil, 
ii. 8; Col. ii. 14; i Thess. ii. 15; 
I Tim. i. 15 ; Tit. ii. 14; Heb. vii. 
37; ix. a8; x. 10-14; i Pet. ii. 24; 

1 John ii. 2. 

Rom. vi. 4 ; i Cor. xv. 4. 

'Rom. i. 4 ; iv. 25 ; i Cor. xv. 4, 6, etc. ; 

2 Cor. iv. 14 ; Bph. i. ao ; Phil ii. 9 ; 
Col. ii. 12 ; I Thess. iv. 14 ; 2 Tim. 
ii. 8; Heb. xiii. 20; i Pet. i. 3.— 
Witnessed by angels, i T^m. iii. 16. 

Rom. viii. 34; Eph. iv. 8; Phil ii. 9; 

1 Tim. iii. 16; Heb. iv. 14; vi. 20; 
ix. 24 ; X. 12 ; i Peter i. 21. 

f Acts ii. 33; Eph. iv. 8; Phil, i, ig; 
I Tit. iii. 5, 6; Heb. ii. 4. 

f Heb. iv. 14-16 ; vi. 20 ; vii. 25 ; Rom. 
1 viii. 34; I John ii. 1. 

Col. iii. 4 ; Gal. ii. 20. 

Rom. viii. vj ; i Cor. xi.26; xv. 23-25 ; 

2 Cor. v. ID ; I Thess. iv. 14-17 ; 
I Tim. vi. 14-16; Tit.ii. 13; Heb.ix. 28. 



(B.) 

CONSISTENCY OF THE WHOLE PAULINE HISTORY IN THE 
'* ACTS," BOTH WITH OTHER HISTORY, AND WITH THE 
INTIMATIONS IK THE PAULINE EPISTLES ;t — ONE VERY 
NOTABLE, BUT PREVIOUSLY UNOBSERVED, COINCI- 
DENCE INCLUSIVE. 

In 2 Cor. xii. 2 — 7 we have a reference to a remarkable 
vision and revelation of Christ which had been vouchsafed 
to St. Paul " above fourteen years," or between fourteen 
and fifteen,* before the time of his writing that epistle : — 
a vision, cr trance, in which, " whether in the body, f r 
cut of the body," he was "caught up to paradise and 

* irgo ^Tiiiv d€KaT€(r(ra2(i)v. See Note t ^. v\c». 
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the third heaven; " and there, and then," heard unspeak- 
able words, which it is not lawful for a man to utter." 
His reference to this ecstacy and vision occurs in 
the midst of a long vindication of his apostleship, as 
of divine appointrnent, equally with that of any other 
of the apostles; in answer to the insinuations of certain 
in the Corinthian Qhurch who had spoken disparagingly 
of it : — -a vindication which occupies the greater part of 
chapters x., xi., xii. But what might be the connexion 
of the vision with this subject, and on what occasion it 
may have been vouchsafed to St. Paul, are questions 
for the solution of which Biblical commentators and 
critics have hitherto almost universally considered that 
there exist in the apostolic history and writings no 
sufficient criteria.* — -Of course the chronolo^cal date 
of the vision assigned by the apostle, as one granted 
him between fourteen and fifteen years before his writ- 
ing that particular Epistle, is a prinjary indication to 
be looked into. And, supposing the true date of the 
Epistle to be a.d. 57 or 58, so as inost niodern chrono- 
logists of the Acts make it, accordantly with their date 
of St. Paul's subsequent arrival at Rome, which was 
just about four years later,f as a.d. ^i or 02, — supposing 
this, I say, "above fourteen years" measured back from 

♦ So alike Whitby, Macknight, Scott, Olshausen, Howson, Al- 
f ord, Wordsworth, Birks, etc., etc. 

+ Thus.— Near the end of his two and a half years' sojourn at 
Ephesus, St. Paul (i Cor. xvi.5 — 8) mentions his purpose of leaving 
that city after Pentecost (say about the middle of May), on his way 
through Macedonia to Corinth, Arrived in Macedonia (say in 
June) he writes after a while his second Epistle to the Corinthians ; 
and, after '* going over those parts (including probably Illyricum, 
as mentioned Rom. xv. 19), and giving them much exhortation," 
(Acts XX. 2, 3,) proceeds in the fall of the year to Corinth ; there stays 
three months, writing meanwhile the Epistle to the Romans; 
then, returning eastward, spends Easter at Philippi, and hastens on 
so as to be at Jerusalem by Pentecost (Acts xx. 6, 16; Rom. xv. 25, 
20). Thus, from the Pentecost of his leaving Ephesus to that of 
Ai's arrival at Jerusalem is one year : alVw vjS\t\v. io\Vy««£.d his two 
years 0/ imprisonment at Caesarca-, atvd iVvcxv tifcaxVj oxv^-jt^x tc^oto. 
for the lone voyage from Syria (comp. \cls xxVu-T , ^, -ic^ A\v^ n*vcv\.« 
^pent in Maltl, and spring joittvey toRottv^. K\xo^^^.W Wx >3^«x* 
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that date of the Epistle light on no epoch in St. Paul's 
life of which there remains any particular record. 

Wieseler and Schrader alone (so far as I know),* sug- 
gest its possible identification with the vision seen by 
St. Paul on his first visit to Jerusalem after his conver- 
sion ; that san^e of which he speaks in his address to the 
Jews, narrated in ^cts xxii. 17 — 21. But alike Wiese- 
ler's and Schrader's Qwn dates are inconsistent with 
the suggestion. For St. Paul's arrival in Rome they 
assign to the: spring of a.d. Qi or 62 ; the beginning of 
his two years' previous imprisonment at Caesarea to the 
Pentecostal festival of 58 or 59; and his writing of the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthian Church, a yea-' nearly 
earlier, to the summer of 57 or 58 ;f — intervals of time 
which I have just shown to be clearly marked in the 
sacred record. Now 58 — 14J, thus calculated, would 
give A.D. 43 J as about the date of the vision of 2 Cor. xii. 
But Schrader assigns St. Paul's fjrst visit to Jerusalem, 
and consequently the vision told of in Acts xxii., to the 
year a.d. 42. And much the same as regards Wieseler. 

Very strangely, considering the eminence and learn- 
ing of many of the comn^entators and chrqnologists 
referred to, th^re has been overlooked by one and all 
of them a most important and decisive datum, which 
fixes St. Paul's arrival in Rome at latest to the spring of 
A.D. 60, and more probably to the spring of a.d. 59 : viz. 
that in the sixth year of the emperor Nero's reign, or l^e- 
tween October, 59 a,d. and October, Qo, thei^e occurred 
an earthquake in the Asiatic province, whereby the 
city of I^aodicea was destroyed. J Now in St. Paul's 

* See Howson, I^ife of St. Paul, i. jiq, and Wordsworth's Chro- 
nological Synopsis, prefixed to his Commentary on the Acts, p. 25. 

+ See Olshausen's Chronological Tables, prefixed to his Com- 
mentary on the Acts. 

* Tacitus, Ann. xiv. 37. As Nero's reign began 13th October, 54, 
.ts sixth year ended 13th October, 60 a.d. Very singularly Daaa 
Howson speaks of the earthquake^o t«xeot^«i^\w*\'a^^>^>i.'%^'P'^^^>3^ 
occurred in the reign of Tiberius. V^^tV.otv \a»^"««^\^^^^^ 

Biblical Dictionary.) Hence, probaXAv ,>cu^ wf^T^v^'^ v^«^^^^^. 
arrival in Rome a.d. 61, just aUet ^ive V.a.o^v^.^^'s^ ^^^"^^^^ 
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Epistle to the Colossians, written during his Roman 
imprisonment, direction is given to have it read in the 
neighhouring churqh at Laodicea.* Consequently the 
writing of that epistle, and earlier part of the Roman 
imprisonment in which it was written, cannot have had 
a later date than the summer or autumn of a.d. 60. 
Nor is there apy historic objection to the yet earlier 
date, which I prefer, of a.d. 59. Quite the contrary.f 
Supposing which latter to have been the true year of 
St. Paul's arrival in Rome, the date of the second 
Corinthian Epistle will have been four years earlier, 
or in the early summer of a-d. 55. Froni which if 
exactly fourteen years be measured backward, we come 
to the early summer of a.d. 41. And the year pre- 
ceding, some epoch in which seems intended by the par- 
ticular phrase ** above fourteen years " which the apostle 
uses,t — is the year reaching back from (say) June 41 a.d. 
to June, 40. Of which year if some nine or ten months be 
taken as included in the retrospective period, we reach 
back to the autumn of a.d. 40. 

Now, supposing Paul's conversion to have occurred 

♦ See Col. iv. 13, 15, 16. 

+ In my Pauline Chart, as published by the S.P.C.K., the date 60 
is given : a year additional beipg so allowed for St. Paul's preaching 
in Illyricum.mentioned Rom. xv. 19; whence also a year longer for the 
interval of '• many years," Acts xxiv. 17, between his last previous 
visit to Jerusalem, and that of the Tumult.i But wrongly, I see. His 
anxiety respecting the alms that he was charged with to take to Jeru- 
salem, as expressed aHke both in the two Epistles to the Corinthians, 
and in that to the Romans, scarce admits of the idea of such a delay. 

* irpo €Tii)V d€KaT€<r<rapuv. An expression like the Latin pridie, 
says Viger; which means the day before a particular day. So 
wpo /xtas fcdXavduiVf the day before the first, qr calendar day, of 
the next month ; irpo iroWtiiV enav ante tnultos annos. Hpnce the 
propriety of our translation in the Anglican versiop, " above fourteen 
years ; " not about, as misprinted in many copies. Similarly Acts 
xxi 38 ; ttQO tovtuv tuv iifieQcaVy ♦♦ before these days." (Some- 
times, however, it is used in a more restricted sense.) 

1 N.B. The probable date of Paul's conversion once fixed, and that 
o/'/j/s arrival at Rome, his Jerusalem visits constitute the backbone 
of the Pa uline in term ediate chronology . 
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where most modern chronologists place it, and I think 
not without reason, about three or tour years after Jesus 
Christ's ascension,* somewhere near the end of the year 
36 (say January, 37,) the autumn of a.d. 40 will have been 
near about three years and eight or nine months later ; 
and consequently not inconsistent with the date assigned 
by him in Gal. i. 18, to his first subsequent visit to Jeru- 
salem, VIZ. as " after three years. "f Nor in the assign- 
ment of this date to the visit spoken of does there seem 
to be any chronological inconsistency with other dates 
more or less affected by it ; according to the various 
data furnished in the Pauline Epistles and in the Acts.;^ 

* The Ascension, a.d. 33 or 34; when Daniel's 70 weeks ended ; 
the last week, begun from 15th year of Tiberius' associated reign, 
including both John Baptist's and Christ's ministries. 

+ /nera erri rpix. An expression, which allows the latitude, of 
course, of an extension, — indeed of a considerable extension, — into 
the fourth year. The Ated' ijfiepas i^ in Matthew xvii. i, and Mark 
ix. 2, is in Luke ix. 28, W(rct ^/xc/)at o/crw a week. 

$ In Gal. ii. i, St. Paul dates another of his visits to Jerusalem 
(that doubtless of the Council) as dia SeKareffffapuv eruVj calculated 
(as most expositors agree to do) from after the same epoch of his 
conversion. Now here the expression is one that may be tanta- 
mount to, " in the course of the fourteenth year." Says Viger, 
dta dcKU €T(t)v=^dia dcKarov erovs. Also Schleusner ; 5ta rpitav 

ilfJAp<av^ Matt. xxvi. 61, intra tres dies. Now, reckoning from 
the conversion as occurring (say) \n January, a.d. 37, the fourteenth 
year after begins from January, 50, and runs on to January, 51. 
Placing then his Jerusalem Council visit early in the year 50, (say 
March,) there win be found a sufficient interval in the five and a 
quarter years intervening between it and the Pentecost of a.d. 55 for 
ihe events of both the Apostle's second great missionary tour, in- 
cluding his i\ years' stay at Corinth, and earlier and chief part of 
his third missionary tour ; the latter including his 2i years' sojourn 
at Ephesus, and travel after leaving that city at Pentecost into 
Macedonia, where the second Corinthian Epistle was written. i— 

1 Thus, i\ years at Corinth + 2\ at Ephesus = 4 years out of 
the si. So i\ years, or about 450 days, are left for St. Paul's actual 
travelling, and frequent shorter stays at different places. Allo>ving 
zoo days lor such shorter stays, there remain 350 for his travelling ; 
which, were it all on foot, and only at ten miles a day, would suffice 
for 3,500 miles. This may probably have fully equalled the space tra- 
velled over, considering the shortening of the return journey by sea. 
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Assuming then, as regards the chronological position 
of the vision spoken of ih Acts kxii., and that of the 
vision spoken of in 2 Cor. xii., that there seehis to be, on 
that score, not only no objectioh to, biit father a strong 
a priori probability of their identity, — assuming this, I 
say, if we then look carefully into other characteristic 
particulars indicated respecting the one vision and the 
other, the following further coincidences will be found 
between them. 

1. In either place Bt. Paul notices the vision in 
immediate sequence to his mention of the ever-memo- 
rable stay at Damascus afler his conversion. So Acts 
xxii. ID — 17 ; 2 Cor. xi. 32, xii. 2 — 7. 

2. In either place the vision spoken of is mentioned 
in connexion With the subject of nis divine appointment 
to the apostleship. So Acts xxii. ai ; 2 Cor. x., xi., xii. 

3. Comparing the recorded accountsof the divine mis- 
sion of Old Testament prophets, we find that their ap- 
pointment to it was sometimes made in the course of a 
heavenly rapture and vision. So in the cases of Ezekiel 
and of Isaiah. More especially in Isaiah vi. we read of 
Isaiah's most solemn prophetic commission being given 
him on occasion of just such a heavenly rapture, and 

Further, on looking into Roman history, we learn from Tacitus 
(Ann. xii. 54) that Felix had in the year 53 been for some consider- 
able time Roman Governor of Samaria, before superseding 
Cumanus in the government also of Judaa proper. So that, were 
the time of Paul's pleading before him in the May of the year 56, as 
I suppose, St. Paul might reasonably then have addressed him in 
the words recorded in Acts xxiv. 10, " Thou hast been for many 
years a judge unto this nation." (Compare the many years in the 
same chapter, verse 17, alluded to, Note +, p. 140.) 

With reference to the time of Paul's early escape from Damascus, 
mentioned 2 Cor. xi. 32, 33, it appears from secular history that it 
was a city under Aretas, King of Petra, who is there particularized 
as its king, in the year 39 ; which is the year that I assign in my 
Chart to that occurrence : also, with reference to the time of Paul's 
arrival in Kome, which I assign to the year 59, that there was then 
only one Prsstorian Prefect there, viz. ButxVvus, just as intimated, 
Acts xxviii. 16; whereas after B\irThus' Aea\\v,fcMV^ vcvfea,\>cv«fc>«^T«i 
appointed two. — Thus, as I ef ore said, a\\ is totv%\«Xevv\.VvCtt.'vvsK\\, 
and with known history, in the PauVme cYvxoxioVoej o\ tk^ ^V^'sx. 
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vision and revelation of the Lord, as St. Paul speaks of in 
2 Cor. xii. " The Lord said, Whom shall I send ? And 
I said, Send me." 

4. In that vision Isaiah heard the song of the Seraphim 
in adoration of the Lord Jesus, addressed to Him in his 
character as Jehovah. *' One cried to another, and said, 
Holy, holy, holy, is Jehovah of hosts." Now, even in 
apostolic days, the word Jehovah was the sacred 
Tetragrammaton, or ** word which it was not lawful for 
man to utter." The appellatives Elohim or A donai were 
substituted for it, when the Jews spoke of God. Indeed 
so it is among Jews even to the present day. (See Adam 
Clarke on 2 Cor. xii. 4; also Lightfoot.) Now then, 
if angelic songs similar to these were heard by St. Paul 
in the heavenly vision granted to Am, when receiving his 
apostolic commission, we have therein a distinct expla- 
nation of that very remarkable twice-made statement, 
for which no satisfactory explanation has ever yet been 
suggested; '* I heard unspeakable wordsy which it is not 
lawful for a man to utter. ^^ 

5. In St. Paul's heavenly rapture and vision, just as 
in Isaiah's, there was declared to him, as foreseen by 
the Lord, that the Jews would determinately shut their 
ears to the divine message. Whence, indeed, Christ's 
stated reason for commissioning him as apostle to the 
Gentiles ; not, so as he had wished and prayed, to the 
Jews. — Compare Isa. vi. 9 — 11; Actsxxii. 18 — 21 ; also 
Rom. ix. 3, construed as by Dr. Burton and others, "I 
myself made it my prayer to be specially devoted by 
Christ {i.e. as a missionary) on behalf of my brethren 
according to the flesh;" which I have little doubt 
is the true rendering. Very notably, in Paul's own voice 
to the Jews of the dispersion at Rome, we read as it were 
the last echo of the prophecy respecting their obduracy 
given by God to Isaiah. See Acts xxviii. 25 — 28. The 
divine message to them of mercy, it was tlvew ?»;iiv^ \r> 
Isaiah, was even unto Messiah's t\ine,cotv\ATv>\o>\^^V5»\i^ 

repea ted, an d con tin u ou sly to be leiecVtd \ wtvV\ -aX.V^^'^S^ - 
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after Messiah's last pleadings with them, first personally, 
then by his apostles, judgment was to supersede mercy, 
and " their cities to be desolated without (Jewish) in- 
habitants." Compare Isa. vi. 7, 8; liii. i, etc. 



(C.) 

INTERNAL EVIDENCE, PROM COINCIDENCES, OF THE 
PAULINE AUTHORSHIP OF EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 

It may be interesting and satisfactory to many 
of my readers to note, from comparison of little historic 
points of indication discoverable in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews with others elsewhere, the strong internal 
evidence of the Pauline authorship of that epistle : — 
a point which, on what seems to me very insufficient 
evidence, has been by many disputed. 

I subjoin therefore a list of various coincidences 
of that kind which may thus be traced: — my hypo- 
thesis being that the Epistle was written by St. Paul to 
the Hebrew Christians in Palestine at the close of his 
Jirst imprisonment at Rome, a.d. 61. 

1. The place where the Epistle was written was 
Italy. So Heb. xiii. 24. (On the Greek, 6t airo ttjs iTaXtos, 
compare Acts xvii. 13 ; also Acts xxvii. i.) — Now 
St. Paul, at the end of his two years' Roman imprison- 
ment, was in Italy ,• whether at Rome, or elsewhere. 

2. The time was when Jerusalem and its temple were 
still standing; but near the predicted epoch of their 
destruction. So Heb. ix. 25 ; x. 11, 25, etc. — ^A time 
this which well suits the year a.d. 61, of St. PauVs 
emancipation. For the fatal Jewish war began a.d. 
66 ; and Jerusalem was destroyed a.d. 70. 

3. Timothy is spoken of by the writer as then a 
well-known and intimate companion of his; Heb. xiii. 

^j. — So Timothy was with St. Paul early and late in 

his first jRoman imprisonment. 'EaiV/ ,Co\.\. \ •A^xa^'^V^. 

/. I. Moreoyer, very probab\y Vve, a"& v^eVV ^-3.^^?^.'^\v\^%.» 
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had been /or a time a prisoner, like Paul at Rome; so 
as is seemingly implied of Timothy in Heb. xiii. 23. 
(Compare Col. iv. 12.) 

4. Bat, just at the time of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews being written, Timothy was away from the 
writer; yet soon expected back; Heb. xiii. 23. — So, 
Phil. ii. 19, Paul speaks of soon sending Timothy to 
Philippi ; and also expecting him back, after a while, 
with news of the Philippian Christians. 

5. Timothy is called by the writer to the Hebrews 
**oMr brother^'''' or (as in some mss.) '*^/t^ brother;" 
Heb. xiii. 23. — So by St, Paul^ Timothy is called both 
" our brother,''^ 1 Thess. iii. 2 ; and " the brother f'* 
2 Cor. i. I. ; Col. i. i. 

6. The writer speaks, xiii. 19, of being restored to 
the Hebrew Christians whom he wrote to ; as if having 
come from them, by some constraint, into Italy. — So 
S^. Paw/ had been sent, after two years' imprisonment 
at Caesarea, which was a town in the Jewish province, 
a prisoner into Italy. 

7. The writer speaks of the Hebrew Christians ad- 
dressed having ministered Qxth^T (so some mss.) " to my 
bonds" rots SeafioLs fiou, or (so other mss.) *• to the pri- 
soners bound" Tois dea/juon; Heb. x. 34. — So in St. 
PauVs Caesarean imprisonment his friends in that 
neighbourhood and country were expressly permitted 
by Felix to visit and minister to him; Acts xxiv. 23. — 
See also Acts xxviii. 16, where other prisoners (6e(r/*tot) 
are mentioned, very possibly some of them Christians, 
as having been sent from Caesarea with him. 

N.B. The above list of coincidences I drew out 
some time since for my own satisfaction, from the 
various passages cited. But, as might have been 
expected, I have subsequently found that most of them 
(not, I think, all) had been noted previously by other 
advocates of the Pauline autVvoisKvp ol X^cifc ^"^^vsjCSa. Na 
the Hebrews. 



\r^ 
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APPENDIX IV. 

{See my Prefaces, pp. ix., x., xi.) 

A CRITICAL NOTICE OF CERTAIN POINTS IN DR. WORDS- 
WORTH'S AND DR. GOULBURN'S MANUALS ON CON- 
FIRMATION. 

I. Dr. Wordsworth's. 

The following will be found to be the view propounded 
by Dr. Wordsworth of the rite of Confirmation. I give 
it as much as possible in Dr. Wordsworth 'sown words; 
here and there only a little condensing and abbreviating. 

That " special gift of the Holy Ghost," which was 
bestowed on the baptized converts at Samaria and 
Ephesus, through the apostles' laying on of hands, with 
prayer, (Acts viii., xix.,) and through theirs exclusively, 
not that of any inferior ministers of the Church, is 
called distinctively in the New Testament Scriptures 
"the gift of the Holy Ghost." It was an "inward gift 
to the soul of the baptized :" " a gift as much needed 
now as in the age of the apostles, to enable men to 
escape hell, and reach heaven." Accordingly, its per- 
manent continuance in the Church is assured by God: 
seeing that " his gifts are without repentance, where 
bestowed for necessary ends, and never revoked ;" also 
that Christ's promise of the Holy Ghost is as of " a 
Comforter that should abide with us /or ever.^* (John 
xiv. 16.) In Heb. vi. 2, this doctrine of the conveyance 
of the grace of the Holy Spirit, by apostolic laying on 
of hands, is spoken of as among " the first principles 
of the doctrine of Christ :" for " the doctrine of laying 
on of hands is there joined with the doctrine of 6rt/>/i5w."* 

[Sic] 

"From tie testimony of ancient Christian writers 
we know that Church bishops, who had been appointed 
by the apostles as their succe?.soTS, u%^^ x\v^ ^^\x«. 

♦ Manual, p>p. 6,7i^- 
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means of prayer and laying on of hands, for the same 
purpose of the conveyance of the gift of the Holy Ghost 
to the baptized:" *'this apostolic practice being by the 
earliest Christian Churches, planted by the apostles, 
called Confirmation i because that they who had beea 
baptized were thus confirmed and strengthened by he 
Holy Ghost." And •' the same means have been used 
ever since in the Christian Church Universal." So now 
" in our own Church ; which declares in her Office for 
Confirmation, that • the bishop's laying hands on the 
candidates is an act done by him after the example of 
the hol^ apostles.' " Besides that, in the 6oth Canon 
of the Church of England (a.d. 1603), it is said : — *• It 
hath been a custom in the Church of God, continued 
from the apostles' times, that all bishops should lay 
their hands upon the children baptized, and instructed 
in the Catechism of the Christian religion, praying 
over them and blessing them ; which rite is commonly 
called Confirmation y* 

Dr. Wordsworth's conclusion is, that ** God vouch- 
safes to bestow the gift of the Holy Gnost on persons 
baptized, by means of p»rayer, and laying on of the hands 
of the successors of the apostles," i,e. the bishops : and 
** has made it obligatory on Christians, ever after, to 
receive and maintain the practice." •• Nor have we 
any right to expect to receive this gift from Him, unless 
we use the means thus appointed for its bestowal ;" viz. 
of the rite of Confirmation. f 

Such is the view of Confirmation propounded by Dr. 
Wordsworth in his Manual. 

I. Now, first, the gift of the Holy Ghost bestowed 
through the apostles' laying on of hands at Samaria, and 
at Ephesus, had the distinctive peculiarity of being, or 
(to say the least) including as its peculiar characteristic, 
the gift of miraculous powers : — powers, and a gift, 
altogether unnecessary for "savvu^ iVva ^Qrs\V vafl •b.'«>^ 'a.-^'^ 
from hellf and bringing it lo VveaLNttv.^'' 

• Manual, pp. 8, 9. "V WA^.'^V-T ^ '^^^ 
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2. Nor, secondly, was even this gift of the Holy Ghost, 
with miraculous as well as spiritual influences and 
powers resulting, communicated in apostolic times o«/y, 
so as Dr. Wordswortli asserts, by the laying on of the 
hands of the apostles. In St. Paul's own case at 
Damascus, it was upon the laying on of the hands of a 
simple " disciple" there, named Ananias, that he was 
'* filled with the Holy Ghost" (Acts ix. 17) ;* — and that 
very possibly even before his baptism, according to the 
tenor of the sacred narrative. Moreover in Acts x. we 
find it expressly stated that during St. Peter's teaching, 
without any laying on at all of apostolic hands, and 
prior to baptism, the Holy Ghost, with his miraculous 
as well as other influences, fell on Cornelius, and on all 
the Gentile friends assembled in his house : *' for they 
heard them speak with tongues^ and magnify God." 
Whereupon Peter answered, '* Can any man forbid water 
that these should not be baptized, which have received 
the Holy Ghost, even as we ?" 

3. As regards those enlightening, converting, and 
sanctifying influences of the Holy Ghost, which really 
are necessary for saving us and bringing us to heaven, 
there is not one word to be found in the Acts, or in the 
Epistles, to indicate the necessity of the laying on of 
apostolic or quasi-apostolic hands, in order to the im- 
parting of them to the soul. In Acts xiii. 52, it is said 
respecting the newly converted disciples in the Pisidian 
Antioch, that " they were filled with the Holy Ghost,"f 
without a word about the laying on of the apostle's 
hands. To the Galatian Christians St. Paul writes 
similarly, (^Gal. iii. 2,) ** Received ye the Spirit by the 
works of the law, or by the hearing of faith ?" Again 

* Compare Acts ii. 4, in proof that this expression here, in all pro- 
bability, implied his miraculous, as well as other, influences. 

Somewhat curiously. Dr. W.,in his New Testament comment on 
Acts ix. 27, makes no observation whatsoever on the fact there 
narrated of the simple "disciple" A.natvvas\av'vti^His\va.tv^%oTv^^\3A^ 
tAat he might " be filled with the Ho\y GVvosV.." 
/ Compare again, Acts i. 4. 
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we read in Eph. i. 13, that the Ephesian Christiana 
generally were *' sealed {€ff<f>payiff0r]<Tav) with the Holy 
Spirit of promise, which was the earnest of their 
heavenly inheritance," and in i John ii. 20, that the 
Christians addressed by St. John "had an unction 
(xp«<r/Aa) from the Holy One, and knew all things ;" with- 
out one Word, in either of these cases, as to imposition 
of apostolic hands having been the means of impart- 
ing the gift.* Yet again, St. Paul, writing to the 
ColossianChri8tianS)Who(Col. ii. i) very probably may 
** have never Seen his face in the flesh," or apparently 
that of any other apostle, and so, in all likelihood, 
had not received the apostolic x^*°^^<''***> gives 
thanks to God for the '* fruits of the Spirit," and graces 
of faith and love, being manifest in them, and thus 
for "the hope laid up for them in heaven." Once 
more, the saine apostle, writing from Corinth to the 
Roman Christians, at a time when it is sufficiently easy 
to prove (notwithstanding Romish figments about St. 
Peter to the contrary)f that no apostle had previously 
been there, addresses this (Rom. xv. 16) as the wish 
and prayer of hife heart for them ; — •' May the God of 
hope fill you with all Joy and peace in believing ; that 
ye may abound in hope, through the power of the 
Holy Ghost*" Was St* Paul wrong then in expecting 
that those Christians tnight, without any laying on of 

* Appellations these two subsequently given, by misappropriation, 
to the rite of confirmation ; as if the means, and only means, of im- 
parting those gifts of the Spirit : — appellations namely of the seal 

and the unction ; <T</>payis and XP'-^I^^- 

+ Compare St. Peter's silence at the Jerusalem Council, a.d. 50, 
ab Jut any such visit having been made by him, or by any other 
afostle, to Rome previously to that date, and formation there, and 
then, of ^ Christian Church : — also in St. Paul's Epistle to the 
Romans, written five years later, the absence of any allusion what- 
soevet to St. Peter, or any other apostle, as being then there, or 
having been there at any previous time. 

My Pauline Chart will illustrate \Yv\s\ «l% nj^ ^^ ^t; -^^vft^'fe 
Romish falsehood, on the truth oi v»\v\tYv,VoNieNt\>>Ccv^^\?'^%l^^^ 
system rests, of Peter having been \.\ve ot\^\tv«X ^'^o^^»\^R.^^^^ 
of the Church at Rome ! Let my teadets tci^LxV N^tA'a.. 
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an apostle's hands, have that gift of the Holy Ghost 
which was necessary for saving them from hell, and 
bringing them to heaven ? 

4. As to Dr.Wordsworth's application to the confirma- 
tion rite of St. Paul's saying, Rom.xi. 29, that '* the gifts 
and calling ot God are without repentance," — the apostle 
himself refers otherwise in it to that particular gift and 
calling, relative to Abraham's seed, which God had him- 
self sworn that he would in his own time carry on to 
perfection. When Dr. W. applies it to the gift of the Holy 
Spirit given at Samaria through the apostles' laying on of 
hands, and so to the confirmation rite, because of its 
*' being necessary for Christians^ attainment of the pro- 
mised heavenly glory t** he altogether begs the question 
in dispute ; just as before intimated by me. 

5. In Heb. vi. 2, the apostle does not say, — so as Dr. 
W. gives the citation, — "the doctrine of baptism and of 
laying on of hands," but •' the doctrine of baptisms^*' in 
the plural, or rather, as elsewhere rendered, washings^ 
which at once suggests a difficulty (a very considerable 
difficulty) in the way of applying the phrase to Chris- 
tian baptism. Moreover, Dr. W. himself, in his comment 
on Heb. vi., acknowledges (and most truly) that the Greek 
noun ^aTTTKr/xoi, there used, is one neVer used elsewhere 
in the Greek Testament, even in its siflgular number, of 
Christian baptism, (the noun for which is always /3ot- 
Tia-fia*) but only for Jewish baptisms, or washings. So 
Heb. ix. 10; Markvii. 4, 8. Now the explanatioh of the 
laying on of hands here spoken of, as meaning distinc- 
tively that practised at a supposed rite of " confirmation," 
— not any other of the various liayings on of hands men- 
tioned in Holy Scripture-l— is altogether based oh the pre- 
sumption of the baptisms spoken of in the preceding 

* And the same, I believe, with all the Greek fathers. 

f E.g. in the Old Testament, the laying on of hands for blessing, 

and laying on of the hands of the pnesX., ox oVVv^x ^ct^ot^, upon the 

head of an animal sacrificed; — in tne"^evj tes\.aimtTv\.,>i>cv*x.<i\.w^\- 

nation to the ministry: that oi consectat\otv ot ^v^ovwVt^tvV \a %. 

particular missionary work, such as tVvat as.^\svvt^ ^-o ^*-^\ ^■'ft^ 
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clause meaning Christian baptism ; — that of which 
(though not till above a century afterwards) the rite of 
laying on of hands was an adjunct. 

6. There is no mention in the New Testament of the 
apostles having ever appointed bishops in the Church 

Barnabas ; and that of ministration to the sick. (Gen. xlviii, 14 ; 
Lev. iii. 2, xvi. 21 ; Num. xxvii. 18 ; Mark xvi. 18 ; Acts xiii. 3, vi. 
6 ; I Tim. v. 22.) 

It is my impression that the interpretation of Heb. vi. 2, advocated 
by Pierce, Macnight, Adam Clarke, etc., is the most probable, because 
the most consistent both with the passage itself and the general 
argument of this Epistle, as well as with that of other parallel pas- 
sages in the Epistles of St. Paul; explaining the jf^aTrrtO-ftot as 
they do, of the typical washings under the Levitical law ; and the 
^eipoOeaia of the imposition of hands on sacrificial victims, also 
Levitically enjoined. For the doctrines thus tjrpically taught under 
the old law, as also those directly taught of repentance, faith in God, 
the resurrection, and eternal judgment, were each and all taught in 
but an elementary way in the Old Testament; (though the Hebrew 
Christians were in danger of falling back to those elementary 

teachings called aroix^ia, Heb. v. 12, (just as to the ffToix^ia 
TOU KOtr/iOV warned against by the apostle in Gal. iv. 3, 9, and Col. ii. 
8, 20 ); and could only have their reKetOTTjs, or development in full 
light, in the Gospel of Christ Jesus ; these were what might be 
called the beginning of, or introduction to, Christ ; because alike the 
Jewish ceremonial law, and the Jewish moral law, were intended 
each one to act as a schoolmaster, or ircudayuyoif in preparing 
and leading men to Him. 

The difficulty (might I not say the impossibility ?) of explaining 
the j3o7rrt<r/Ltot of Chrisiian baptism appears strikingly in Chrysos- 
tom's comment on the passage. " Why," says he, " baptisms in 
the plural, when there is but one [Christian "I baptism ? " " Because," 
he replies, •' of St. Paul's having spoken of not laying again thei 
foundation of repentance, etc., with the Hebrew Christians. For 
if again they had to be baptized, again catechetically instructed, 
they would ever remain unestablished in Christian principles." So 
by baptisms he suggests to have been hypothetically meant repeated 
baptisms of the same individual, if wavering in the faith ! ! — The 
laying on of hands Chrysostom explains, not ofany general confirma- 
tion rite, as then established in the Christian Church ; but of the 
particular case of imposition of the apostle's hands on the Hebrew 
Christians whom he was addressing. — Theodoret, let me add, is as 
little successful as Chrysostom on Pa'TrTic\Mi\.. '■'-•Wkft. 'sjv>ax-^'a. 
used because of the multitudes bap\\zed'' \\ 'ft^a^ NoNvi -cvcX "C^*.-^ 
eiriffecreis also in the plural ? 
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"oi their successors" i,e. as their successors in the 
apostolic office ; nor, I believe, does any Christian writer 
of the age immediately following say so.* Further we 
do not know (so as Dr. W. says we do) from any suffi- 
cient ancient testimony that any of the primitive bishops 
appointed by the apostles (^.^. Timothy, Titus, Clement, 
Polycarp, Ignatius,) laid their hands on baptized per- 
sons, in a Church rite like that of confirmation, in order 
to the conveyance to them of the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. Dr. W. refers for such ancient authorities to 
the notes on Acts viii. 14 — 18, and Heb. vi. 2, in his 
Greek Testament. But none such appear there if nor, I 
am persuaded, do any such exist. ^ 

7. The total incorrectness of Dr. W.'s assertion that 
in the earliest Christian Churches, planted by the apos- 

* Subjoined to No. 3 of the Oxford Tracts is a misinterpreted 
citation from the Roman Clement ; as if asserting that, by apostolic 
appointment, there was ever after to be kept up an " apostolic suc- 
cession" in the persons of a subsequent line of Chnrch bishops. 
Now it is not of a succession of the aJ>ostolate that Clement there 
speaks ; but, simply and distinctly, of a succession of the episcopate. 
— Did Dr. W. rely on Clement ? (See pp. 8»g» suprtt). 

+ The earliest of the ancient fathers referred to by Dr. W. on 
Acts viii. 15 — 18, as authorities for the practice of the confirmation 
rite in the early Christian Church, are precisely those same that I 
have referred to in my first Lecture, viz. TertuUian and Cyprian, 
* about A.D. 200 and 250. The earliest that he cite§ as identifying the 
-'' Church rite of laying on of hands, as then carried out, with the 
apostolic practice, are Augustine and Jerom, about a j). 400. 

By Cyprian, however, in his 73rd Epistle, there is earlier im- 
plied a correspondence, in his view, of the Church rite with Peter 
and John's practice at Samaria, as narrated in Acts viii. 

t it should be remembered, as I have said at p. 5, not only that 
no trace of the confirmation rite appears in the writings of those 
earliest post-apostolic fathers,Clement of Rome.Justin Martyr, etc.; 
but that the testimony of Justin is directly against Dr. Words- 
worth's statement. For, in that notable passage in his first Apology, 
written near about a.d. 140, or 150, which was referred to in my 
first Lecture, Justin Martyr, when giving a long and full account of 
the process ofbaptism then in use among Christians, not only says 
not one word of any subsequent process of laying on of episcopal 
ka^ds for the impaTting of the Holy Ghost, but speaks of the bap- 
ti.zed adult being, directly after water -baptism, mi^ -wivyowv axv^ 
o^Aer intervening rite, brought to cotnmumcaXfc '«'\^.\:i "fe^s \«Q!<Jt\«.x 
Christians in the Lord's Supper. 
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ties, this rite on being used was called Confirmatiofiy* 
will be seen by reference to what I have said in my first 
Lecture, p. 7. 

8. The incorrectness of his statement that "the same 
means of prayer and laying 071 of hands have been used 
ever since in the Christian Church universal," will ap- 
pear from the fact stated by me at p. n, that the Rom- 
ish Church has now for many centuries discarded the 
laying on 0/ hands in its rite of Confirmation. 

9. Once more, the further incorrectness of the state- 
ment made in our 6oth Canon, that "the custom has con- 
tinued in God's Church from the apostles' times that all 
bishops should lay their hands on baptized children when 
instructed in the Catechism 0/ the Christian religion^^' — 
a statement endorsed by Dr. Wj, — appears from the fact 
stated and illustrated in my first Lecture, that in the 
earliest post-apostolic times in which the practice of the 
confirmation rite is recorded, viz. about a.d. 200, (an 
epoch separated by the ominous chasm of 100 years 
from the death of the longest-lived apostle, St. John,) 
the children of Christian parents so confirmed were 
infant babesi And so for ages afterwards. 

Let me beg, in fine, to feuggefet to Dr. W. whether the 
doctrine of opus operatum, thus taught by him, respect- 
ing the communication of the Holy Spitit's saving grace, 
as if actually and only given by the bishop's laying on of 
hands, with prayer, is not a doctrine directly antagonistic 
to that of the Reformed English Church, as well as to that 
of the Bible ? Moreover, whether it is not in perfect 
accordance with the doctrine and spirit of the Church 
of Rome ; — that Church which he has himself again 
and again, with so much force and justice, denounced as 
the Church of Antichrist? In fact, admit but this anti- 
Christian doctrine of the priestly o/>m5 opcratum,j- in the 
matter of the communication of God's life-giving Spirit, 
as a beginning, (I use the wordanit-iCfinstiau^.'^^VifeKya.vt.s 

* So Wordsworth pp. $, ^. 

f See toy Notts -V and \, p. xo^wt^i- 
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in its proper sense,) and then Rome's Church of Anti- 
christ must, in all consistency, be the ending. 

II. Dr. Goulburn's Manual. 

What has been said thus fully on Dr. Wordsworth's 
Manual renders it unnecessary to notice at all at largje 
points similarly objectionable, as I conceive, in Dr. 
Goulburn's. Suffice it here to say, ist, that Dr. G. at 
the outset similarly fails to mark the distinctive miracu- 
lous character of the gift of the Holy Ghost communi- 
cated through the laying on of the apostles' hands at 
Samaria and Ephesus, as constituting those cases sui 
generis ; and therefore not to be reasoned from as a 
Scriptural rule on the mode of communication of the 
ordinary enlightening, sanctifying, and saving influences 
of the Spirit, such as are so often spoken of in the 
Epistles as giveh quite independently of it :* — 2ndly, 
that he makes the cotnmunication even of these ordinary 
saving influences of the Holy Spirit to depend on^ and 
to be the risult of^ the laying on of the hands of " the 
highest order in the ministry ; " suCh being " their pre- 
rogative " : — seeing that, 3rdly, he also Recognises the 
bishops of the Church as answering in this matter to, 
and standing in the place of, the apostles.f Indeed, 
at p. It, he has a Very awful passage to this effect. J 

• See pp. 148, 149, suprd. 
+ So generally, at pp. 5, 6, of Dr. G.'s Miahuiai. 
t At confirmation the candidate " lays the whole of his heart at the 
apostles' feet ; and woe be to him if, like a second Ananias, he keeps 
back patt-of it, by some mental reservation, for sin and the world.' 
Dr. Goulburn recognises the presbyter meaning of the word 
priest^ in our Church. But does he al^yays so apply it ? At p. 9 
he says, " presbyter or priest}' It is only in the sense of presbyter 
that our Church uses the word : not the sacerdotal sense, which so 
many of our clergy, and writers in Church Periodicals, seek to iix 
upon it. In the Latin Prayer Book of 1560, indeed, I see the terms 
minister, pastor, presbyter, interchanged with sacerdos. But in our 
authoritative Art. xxiii. it is simply "ministers." See pa&e 118, 
suprti. Also let me refer on this po'mt to mv l^Utx^ oti^v^ov 
Hamilton (of Sa/Zsburyj's late Charge; tVvt ^a^^^ ^^^^ ^ \it\w«: 
cfenedto, p. jjp, sttprd. 
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And thus there is here too the doctrine of the opus ope- 
ratum ; which, as said before, is so antagonistic to the 
doctrine of the Church of England,* and so essentially 
anti-Christian^ in the true sense of that word. In the de- 
votional Meditations, i.ideed, appended to the Manual, 
Dr. O. more than once or twice warns the candidates 
against supposing that the bishop's laying on of hands 
will act as a spell, or charm, *' independently of the 
candidate's own state of mind when receiving it."f 
But I do not think that he anywhere intimates that the 
Holy Spirit may previously otherwise have scaled an 
individual for his own. On the contrary, at p. 13, after 
citing Eph. i. 13, ' In whom, after that ye believed, ye 
were sealed with the Holy Spirit of promise," he iden- 
tifies that sealing with the (supposed) action of the 
Holy Spirit on the heatt, distinctively, at confirmation, 
" In baptism we confess our faith, and are placed under 
the Spirit's guidance t in confirmation we are scaled by 
the SpiHt ; and authenticated as his by the descent on 
us of power from on high.'* J God forbid that we should 

Says Mede, on i Cor. iv. i, (p. 27, Ed. of Works 1672,) ** Priest 
is th* English of presbyter, not of sacerdos." 

* It is observed by Bishop Burnet, on the 23th Article of our 
Church, that in King Edward's Book, (1552,) after that clause, as it 
now stands in the Articles, " In such only as worthily receive the 
same have sacraments any wholesome effect or operation," there 
was added, "not as some say, ex opere operate [a point observed 
on in my Note, p. i6, supra] ; which terms. . . .yield a sense which 
savoureth of little piety, but of much superstition." But, adds 
Burnet, this was afterwards considered unnecessary ; for that " the 
virtue of the sacraments being put in the worthy receiving excludes 
tha doctrine of opus operatum as formally as if it had been expressly 
condemned." Assuredly it does. But Dr. G., not very consistently 
with himself, would apparently inculcate the opus operatum princi- 
ple cortjointiy with that of the worthy receiving, in the case of adults, 

+ So p. 38 ; also p. 6a ; and elsewhere. 

X Similarly in the Meditations, p. 37 i " Many a time has God 
called me by his Holy Spirit moving on my conscience." But the 
possibility of God having done much mote thasv lo taUvVv«,>xAlv4x^>c»aS. 
by movement on the conscience ptevKovi^ \.o^^tA \tA^V«^^'^'^^'=^^ 
the rite of Confirmation, Dr. Go\Abwttv<o&Vc*x^?.t Vi ^vj\^^^^ -^^^ 
here seem even to contemplate. . c.ox^.xo>4Vieve.^ 

To the same effect, when refertrng «lI ■^. ^^^ ^^^ 
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believe any such thing. Many and many a one, I am 
very sure, has been sealed by God's Spirit for his own 
long before, and altogethet independent of, any rite of . 
Confirmation. — Moreover, by what Dr. G. says on a 
subject passed over quite in silenCe by Dr. Words- 
worth, — I mean the ancient ministration of the rite of 
laying of hands On in/ants^ — he feeeins to teach the 
Romish doctrihe of the opus opefatum almost even more 
strongly than t)r. W. r or, " so far as its Scriptural 
ground is concerned," says Dr. G., " confirmation is 
altogethei: independent of the dge of the recipient. It 
is riot an ordinance for youth excltisively*" So that, 
" though it is tnore judicious to defer it, there is nothing 
in the administration of it to an infant whidh need sur- 
prise or shock us." *' In the primitive Ghurch [?] con- 
firmation followed imtnediateiy aftet* baptism, if the 
bishop were present to administer it; whether the 
neophyte were ari infant oi* an adult.'** Afld he sup- 
ports his opitiioh of the non-objectiohableness of infants 
iDeing confirmed by the pteCedent of infants being bap- 
passage of tieb. vi. 2, he characterizes the iippositioh of hands, 
there spoken of, with the " transmission of the Holy Spirit " for its 
accompaniment^ as !' standing at the threshold of the Christian life.''^ 
As if the Christian life could flot otherwise have even begun ! 

How different the teachitig of Augustine ! In his De Trin. L. 
XV. c. .46, he spijiaks thus :^-'' Christ both received the Holy Ghost 
knd dispensed it ; received it as man, dispensed it as God. On the 
other hand, we can indeed, according to our measure, receive the 
gift. To pour it out however on others wfe cannot ; but only invoke 
that God to give it them who alone can effect the work." This is 
the passage referred to by me in the note §, p. lo.^ 

* So pp. 7, 9. — I have already endeavoured to imptess upon my 

readers that the primitive Church, whose practice may rightly be 

referred to as a precedent carrying, authority with it, (unless 

marked indeed so as in i Cor. xi. 22, with apostolic disapproval,) is 

the Church, distinctively and only, of apostolic times. In the times 

following after St. John's death, and with regard to any Church 

practice then first introduced, so as was that ot baptismal confirma- 

fio», ({or this is first rdcorded, ks I havfc showi\, otily a little before 

A,D. doo,) the question should be cohsideted vjYvfe\.Yve,t Vt vj*j& twa*^ 

thing of "the apostacy'' which as St. Pau\ sa\d,Vva.d\\.^ ^wm t>j«tv 

j'n apostolic times, and was afterwards to \ie tta^di^^^^X^ ^^'^^ ^'^^ 

more unfolded, rather than of the true Gosl>eU 
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tized. — But was confirmation of infants an institution 
by Christ, or an institution by his apostles? Here 
comes the question. And, in asserting it (p. 12) to be 
of apostolic institution, Dr. G. takes that thing for 
granted which has to be proved ; and which, as I have 
abundantly shown, cannot be proved. The confirmation 
rite of our Church is, as our Church expresses it, a 
Church institution;* though the form of laying on of 
hands is borrowed from the old patriarchal and aposto- 
lic form of invoking a blessing from above. 

At p. 12 Dr. G. seems to me, further, to fall into 
grave error of quite a different kind. In answer to the 
question, " Why is not confirmation a sacrament ?" he 
says, "Because Christ Himself did not ordain it, but 
only his apostles : " — " a difference," he adds, " not 
trifling." For "to the words and acts of the Incarnate 
Word we ascribe a higher dignity than even to those of 
inspired and infallible men." A most sad error, I must 
beg to say. *' Even greater works than these that I do 
shall ye do," said Christ to his apostles, " because I go 
to the Father." And in the Epistles, under direction 
of that Spirit, which was *'to guide them into all truth,'' 
we see, in fact, a fuller revelation of the Gospel verities, 
on many points which in Christ's own time they could 
not bear, or understand, (John xvi. 12, 13,) than even 
in Christ's own words whilst on earth. 

Yet once more let me express my protest against 
words of equivocal and misty meaning being used re- 
specting the Lord's Supperf such as Dr. Goulburn uses 
at p. 61 : *' The body and blood of Christ, which, in a 
supernatural way^ the faithful receive into their hearts 
in the Holy Communion." How *• in a supernatural 
way " ? The mistiness of the expression suggests a 
suspicion that something peculiar is here meant ; be- 

* Compare on this what is said in our 20th CKutcVv. frkX^.\R-\s.\ — 
"The Church hath power to decree T\)tes,ot cwfcxcvoTv\es.O\ ^^-^w^Afc^ 
o/iJy that "it ordains nothing contratv to CicA'^ vjox^^-^v*^'"^"^' 
/ See my remarks, pp. 119, supra. 
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yond, and different from, the supernaturalism of all 
God's spiritual work upon the human soul. And such, 
on looking into Dr. G.'s '* Office of the Holy Commu- 
nion," will be seen to be the case, ist, as regards the 
sacramental elements themselves of bread and wine, he 
will there be found, at pp. 276—278,* to express his 
belief in some certain " action upon them of the Holy 
Spirit and the Word,"f following on the prayer of con- 
secration, such as to constitute them " no longer mere 
symbols," but " the body and blood of Christ" to com- 
municants ; — a view this (the same as in King Edward's 
first book of 1549) justified, he says, "both by Scripture 
and primitive usage." 2ndly, at p. 282, as regards the 
communicants, he speaks of " the broken bread as the 
means, if faithfully partaken of, of incorporating us into 
the one body of Christ ;" " each communicant, on the 
broken piece of that sacred loaf which represents and 
conveys the body of Christ passing into him, being /A^r^- 
upon made one with the body of Christ, or Christian 
society : "J — indeed, *' one with Christ, and Christ one 
with him."§ How different this from the guarded and 
scriptural doctrine of the Church of England, which 
says nothing of any such action (and consequent effect) 
of the Holy Spirit and the word on the elements at con- 
secration; but strongly affirms, altogether consistently 
with itself, what Dr. G., however inconsistently with 

* 3rd ed., 1864. 

+ See my remarks, p. 112, suprd. — At the same time, against any 
such change in the elements as transubstantiation Dr. G. protests, 
as blasphemous. He speaks of Rome's " invention of that mon- 
strous figment as made 1,200 years after Christ " (p. 131). But it 
was but then, in fact, the natural completion of unguarded expres- 
sions (if not superstitious views) about the Lord's Supper, begun as 
early as the "primitive times" of the third and fourth centuries ; 
expressions such as Dr. G. himself too much affects. 

X Are we not by baptism incorporated into Christ's body, in this 

sense of the expression? Dr. G.s is the same theory that is argued 

out more fully and elaborately by Bishop Hamilton ; and which 

I have with equal fulness answered \tv rciv ^t^^■t^^ »\Tt«.d"v more 

than once referred to. 

§ So pp. 304, 305, 307, 308, and 276. 
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himself, does not deny,* that " the sacramental bread 
and wine remain still in their very natural substances :*' 
and, as regards faithful communicants, speaks of the 
act of participating in those holy mysteries as an assur- 
ance from God that we are (not that we thereby become^ 
or are made) very members incorporate in the mystical 
body of Christ, which is the blessed company of all 
faithful people"; "one with Him, and He with us." 
3rdly, unlike, again, to our own Church, (but with Dr. 
W. agreeing, as in his comment on i Pet. ii. 5), he 
strongly insists on the eucharist itself he\ng a sacrijicc.f 

* Pp. 278, 279. 

+ " A sacrifice," he says at p. 129, " independently of the devotional 
exercises (or sacrifices of alms and praise and self-surrender) con- 
nected with it ; " i.e. a sacrifice evidently of the elements 0/ bread 
and wine. Dr. G. does not say whether the ministering presbyter 
is the offerer of the sacrifice, or the people communicating ; but I 
suppose the former y as representing the congregation: or whether 
it is, or is not, (I suppose he thinks it is,) an oblation so made to God. 
Thus he makes the Lord's table an altar for the purpose ; a view of it 
which the Church of England eschews ;l as it also pointedly eschews 
what I suppose to be his view of the eucharistic elements, 
(symbolizing Christ's body and blood,) as the material of a sacrijice, 
or oblation, by an earthly priest to God.) — Dr. G.'s statement, how- 
ever, respecting the eucharist as a sacrifice seems at pp. 133, 134, to 
evaporate into a simple representation of it as " no less a commemo- 
ration of the death of Christ after the fact [event ?] than the legal 
(Jewish) sacrifices were a foreshadowing of it before it took place." 
For which assuredly there is no need to make the communion-table 
an altar I or the Lord's Supper a sacrijice, or anything more than 
that which our Church makes it, — a commemorative sacrament.'^ 
Nor, again, does St. Paul's argument in i Cor. x. 20, 21, showing 
the inconsistency of Christians participating at the Lord's Supper, 

1 Not one single passage is there in the Church of England 
Prayer Book where the communion table is called an altar. More- 
over, in King E Award's Council in 1550, all stone altars in the 
churches were ordered to be removed, and that wooden tables 
should be substituted for them ; — a law still in forced 

2 "When a newspaper correspondent wrote to say that the 
'sacrifice of the Holy Eucharist' (in an early Oxford Tract) was a 
false print for sacrament, 1 thought the rtvistaLke, Iqq -^Xs-^^-ks*. \si\«. 
corrected." So Dr. Newman; XpoXo^. p. \\^. Xix.'^.N^^S?^^^^ 

how much his cause gained by the adopWoxv ol >i>Mi v«'3v\. >ssi>'^^'^^ 
Bishop Blomiield, as against it. lb. rj-z. 
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What has been said may suffice as a caution to the 
reader of Dr. G.'s cook on the Holy Communion. By 
Dr. Goulburn himself the exceeding unguardedness of 
his statements both respecting Confirmation and re- 
specting the Holy Communion will, I hope, be allowed, 
when he considers that whereas, according to Holy 
Scripture, none can enter into heaven but those who 
have been sealed whilst on earth by God's Holy 
Spirit, and none but those who have become, 
whilst upon earth, members of that spiritual body 
of which Christ is the head, — yet, by attach- 
ing the one act distinctly and exclusively to the 
rite of Confirmation, and the other as distinctly and ex- 
clusively to the rite of the Lord's Supper, he does thus 
shut out from heaven, not only many other persons 
whom I should hardly think Dr. G. would willingly ex- 
clude, but more especially all young unconfirmed per- 
sons ; and even the confirmed, if not also communicants ! 
And this, however obvious their sealing by the Spirit, 
and their oneness with Christ, from their spirituality of 
mind, and their love to the blessed Saviour! ! Surely 
he cannot have had children of his own die before con- 
firmation. 



As I was passing the last sheets of my Second 
Edition of my Lectures through the press. Dr. Goulburn 
published his little book on the "Acts of the Dea- 
cons," and kindly sent me a copy of it. In this he was 
naturally led by the narrative of what is said in Acts 
viii. of the baptized Samaritans receiving the Holy 

and participating also in idol sacrifices, require either the one or 
the other ; so as Dr. G., at p. 129, would have it : — the heathen 
altar, with its fumes of the sacrifices, being recognised by the 
heathens as the supper-table of their gods, and the human partici- 
pants in the flesh of the sacrifices as guests at their table. Just so, 
considering the Lord's Supper simply as a supper, (not sacrifice,) 
are Christian communicants guests ^X Cltrisfs tabic. W^-s. xvot Dr. 
G. been misled by Dr. Newman's elaborate A\%se\\.«A.\oTv axv^^ Xfc-sxx- 

monies on the eucharistic subject, Itv t\ve teu\\.\v NoWm^ q,\ •Ca*. 

f^'xford Tracts ? 
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Ghost on the Apostles Peter and John laying hands 
on them, to refer to the subject of confirmation ; and 
in a long note, appended to pp. 262 — 264, makes pro- 
fession of answering objections such as had been 
urged against his previously propounded views of the 
rite. 

But I do not see that he has at all answered my own 
objections ; — to which indeed he makes no direct allu- 
sion. He seems (I am forced in the interests of truth 
so to say) to have even yet more than before proved the 
untenableness of his views by what is there g.ven by 
him as matter of reply. 

I St, He argues ttiat the recorded cases of Christian 
converts receiving the Holy Ghost, even in his simple 
gracious influences,* except by apostles' laying on of 
hands, are so few, and so exceptional, — being those of 
Saul of Tarsus, of Cornelius, and of the Ethiopian 
eunuch, — that the exceptions rather prove, than dis- 
prove, what was the rule. Had Dr. G. then really 
forgotten the cases of the Galatian Christians who 
received the Holy Ghost by ** the hearing of faith; ' of 
the Colossian Christians who had very possibly received 
it without ever having seen Paul, or any other apostle, 
in the flesh ; and again of the Roman Christians, and 
multitudes of other spiritually enlightened converts, 
elsewhere noticed in the apostolic epistles i 

2ndly, He endorses Mr. Sadler's argument about Heb. 
vi. 2 ; — that because, out of the six things there men- 
tioned, all but the laying on of hands are "matters with 
which each individual soul in the Church is personally 
concerned," therefore it must so be likewise in regard 
of that sixth thing; which it could only be in the sense 
of a laying on of hands in the rite of Confirmation, 
But what then of the ^airTurfwi, properly translated 
washings f in the plural ? How was each indivldvi^V 
soul interested in them ? Even svL^^o^vcv^>^'aX ^«i.-«tv«v»v 
were a noun applicable to C\ii\^V\axv >D^.'^'CvKK^^^ ^^^=^^ 
• Simply these, it is evident, m Vu% c«c^«^ o\ vVt evK<^^- 
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Dr. Goulburn deem more than one baptism necessary 
for each individual soul ? The difficulty (the insuper- 
able difficulty) hence arising is simply passed over by 
Mr. Sadler and Dr. Goulburn in silence.* 

3rdly, But ** how," he asks, '* except for an apostolic 
commencement, could the rite have established itself 
by the end of the second century in the professing 
Church ?" Would Dr. Goulburn ignore, let me ask, 
Christ's ever memorable parable of the tares and 
wheat ? *' While men slept, the enemy sowed tares." 
Looking at the fearful anti-Christianism of the principle 
of a bishop's or presbyter's opus operatum, as necessary 
to a man's salvation, — of which the confirmation rite as 
even then ministered was both an illustration and a 
helping onward in the Church, — there can be no doubt 
in my own mind, as argued already in my first Lec- 
ture, that it was not an exemplification of the originally 
sown wheat, but of the tares. f 



In conclusion, let me give a sentence or two of 
citation from Suicer on the subject of the rite of Con- 
firmation^ or Laying on of Hands ,• — all confirmatory of 
the views that I have presented of it. It is from the 
article in his Thesarus on Xpicrfia (unction) that I 
make the citation. 

" Confirmatlo prioribus ecclesiae Latinae temporibus 
ne de nomine quidem nota erat. Quis enim veterum 
Patrum meminit in hac caeremonia verbi confirmare ? 
Non TertuUianus, non Cyprianus, non Ambrosius, non 
Augustinus, non Hieronymus,J nee quisquam veterum 
Latinorum patrum mentionem facit confirmationis hoc 

• See my remarks on this, p. 150, suprd. 

•¥ A tract by Bishop Forbes, of Brechin, entitled " The Seal of 
the Lord, or, Catechism on Confirmation," has met my eye, while 
t/jj's j's passing through the pres^. ^tvd 1 see in. it precisely the 
same errors regarding the priestVy or ep\atopaX o^us o^^etcAum «a 
above noted; — errors, that is, as jvidged oi>av t\it ^"tMA»se^«NJCB.« vR. 
^oJy Scripture, or of the Church ol ^tv^Xawd. 
/ S«c, however, on Jeromxtiy remM^ss,p.^,sttpTa. 
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significatu. . . . Postea {i.e. post primitivce seu apos- 
tolica ecclesiae tempora) pars baptismi integrans habita 
est, sine qua nee perfectum eum (baptismum) cense- 
bant. Quod et ipsum, quamvis antiquum sit respectu 
recentioris aevi, si tamen apostolica tempora et insti- 
tuta respiciantur, plane est novum."* 



APPENDIX V. 

ON A REVIEW OI' THE I^IRST EDITION OF THESE 
CONFIRMATION LECTURES IN THE "CHURCHMAN." 

Out of some six or seven reviews of these Lectures 
that met my eye after their first publication two only 
were unfavourable, vi2., one in the " Guardian " and 
one in the " Churchman." To each I addressed letters 
in reply; which letters, with the rejoinders that en- 
sued, were inserted in full in the Appendix to my 
second edition of the Lectures. My reply to the 
*• Guardian," however, and correspondence that ensued 
afterwards, 1 do liot think it worth the while to reprin^ 
again. For the whole strength of the Editor's, or 
Reviewer's; hostile notice of my book consisted in 

* On looking lately into Newman's " Apologia," and the Oxford 
Tracts, I have been painfully struck with the fact that Dr. Words- 
worth's and Dr. Goulburn's assumed principles, ist, of Church 
bishops being the apostles' successors, (as if with a perpetuation of 
the apostolate, not simply of the episcopate,) — andly, of the ex obere 
operato virtue (more or less) of Church sacraments, — srdly, of the 
eucharisfs sacrificial character, — 4thly, of the AxAhoTity oi Primitive 
Church usage and doctrine, (this primitive embracing, at least, the 
first four or five centuries,) as if of itself, and without the check of 
careful comparison with God's written word, furnishing a sufficient 
standard of right doctrine and practice, — I say that the principles 
thus assumed and advocated by Drs. Goulburn aud W<y:<L^- 
worth were the veTy principles on. v/Vv\c\v tYvt OTdc)rc^"t"^"^^^ax"^'a?> 
system bef^an with Dr. Newman, and V\\Yv\iT.^«w"Kv»sv\>%fi^ ^^ 
proper endtng in Rome. 
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misrepresentations of what I had written in it, or mere 
dogmatic adverse assertions of doctrine on his part : 
besides that on the great subject of the Evidences of 
Christianity, which constitute that of my fourth and 
fifth Lectures, he actually declared the subject to be 
^^ irrelevant^ and in any effectual sense impossible. "* 
Moreover, to my request that he would allow his 
Journal to be the medium of two or three letters 
between myself and Drs. Wordsworth and Goulburn, 
on the important points of difference between us, — for 
which there seemed the m( re reason, as the truth of 
the historic facts alleged in my Lectures, if proved, 
and which would go far to decide the truth in the main 
controversy between us, was a point admitting of easy 
decision, — the Editor declined to admit such corres- 
pondence in the " Guardian," my views on the subject of 
confirmation being, he said, too "outr^.** Thus he 
effectively let judgment go against himself by default. 
In the ** Churchman," however, the Editor ventured 
to impugn the accuracy of certain of my statements, 
and to allege certain historic authorities against me. 
Hence the propriety of reprinting in full, as I now do, 
the Paper frrm the Appendix to my second edition on 
that controversy. 

I. In a review of my Lectures in the ** Church- 
man " of Dec. 28, 1865, the Editor, or Reviewer, 
besides certain other rather unreasonable objections to 
them,* finds particular fault with my insisting on "the 

♦ For example, with regard to my statement that God seals with 

his Holy Spirit many that are not confirmed, and many before they 

are confirmed, he argues that, even supposing this, " it should not 

take away our faith in God that He will give us his blessing in his 

appointed and regular modes : " adding ; " The real question is, Is 

God anywhere to be found ? May we go to Him in the sacraments 

with an undoubted faith ? Or must we always go hesitatingly and 

despairingly ? " 

Thus, calling confirmation a sacrament, towVtax^ \.o\Vv«,VMv\ga.^ee 

of our Church Articles, and assuttvixvg tYiat cotv^tTcv^WoTk. \% «, \\\; 

appointed by God, though not proving \t, Yvt viovX^Vw^ W. >iJw 
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essential difference of the Anglican service of confirma- 
tion from the old patristic and mediaeval rite." 

He did not, however, then and there attempt to 
show me to have been wrong in my statement. How 
could he ? My readers, by comparing; the confirmation 
rite of the Princess Elizabeth, just before the Reform- 
ation, as printed in this edition, with the confirmation 
rite just after it, as appointed by the Preface to the 
Confirmation Service in our Reformed Church Prayer 
Book, cannot but at once see the total difference, in all 
but the name, between the one and the other ; and that 
the Reformation stands up between them like an im- 
passable barrier of separation. 

In an editorial article, however, in the ** Church- 
man" of the 26th of April, 1866, the Editor set himself 
to supply his previous lack of argument against my 
view as above stated. " Waiving theological questions, 
and keeping to facts," he proceeds to trace out the 
sources and origin of what might seem most peculiar 
and characteristic in our present Confirmation Service. 
And, 1st, he finds the source of one of these character- 
istics in the practice of the pre -Reformation Anglican 
Church, while yet, of course, a branch of the Romish 
Papal Church ; viz., that of the previous instruction 
now required in candidates before confirmation. " As 
the English Church previous to the Reformation ordered 
a^ain and again that those who received confirmation 
should be instructed in the Belief, the Lord's Prayer, 
and the Ten Commandments, these orders," he says, 
'* were embodied in our Reformed Church's Confirma- 
tion Service, with the further addition of the Church 

except in and through that sacramental rite, we must ever approach 
God despairingly, if desirous of the gift of his Spirit. But then 
did the Editor of the " Churchman " never read, or hear, of Christ's 
saying, " Ask, and it shall be given you. . . . If ye being evil know 
how to give good gifts unto your children^ how much taate. itakV;^ 
your heavenly Father give the HoX^ Spvt\\.X.o \>cve«v "OKaJ^. ^J^'^^J^'-"^-^^ 

etc., etc. Or, having read and \veatd X.Vvv%, ^ot%\«. ^t^.«ws5^s^3b^sa^'n 

ignore it ? 
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Catechism." 2ndly, as regards our present Reformed 
Church's requirement of a renewal and ratification, on 
the part of the candidates, of the baptismal vows made 
for them by their sponsors, he adds, that " this was 
a ceremony familiar to the members of the Church of 
Rome."* 

When for these statements I asked the writer's 
authority, in a letter addressed to the Editor under the 
signature of "An Inquirer," seeing that they were 
quite contrary to my own persuasions, (persuasions 
expressed in my first Lecture,) there followed in the 
** Churchman " of May 17 the Editor's reply. 

And on the 1st point of inquiry he made appeal to 
the canons of certain old Ahglitah Chlirch Councils 
given in Wilkins' Concilia Magnae Britanniae : — ^viz., as 
in vol. i. p. 146, a canon of the Council of Cealchythe, 
A.D. 785 ;f also, ib. p. 226, a canon made in a Council 
under the Anglo-Saxon King tdgar, A.b. 960;:}: be- 
sides others in the same volume at pp. 54 and 732. 
Which when I had examined into, I found that none 
but the second had anything to do with the subject of 
inquiry. And, as to that second under King Edgar, 
whereas the canon was thus given by the Editor of 
the " Churchman,'* — '• that evety one learn the Pater 
Noster and Credo, if he desire to lie in a consecrated 
cemetery, or to receive the holy Eucharist : for he is 
not a good Christian who is not willing to learn this ; 
nor can he lawfully be a sponsor, or receive the hands 
of the bishop in confirmation, till he has first learned 
this," — whereas, I say, such was the Editor's version, 

* The writer docs not seem to have been aware of our Church's 
change back from the Papal anointing with chrism to the ancient 
imposition of hands, as the formal mode of confirming. (See pp. 11, 
12, 15, subrd.) 
■h Maskell (Ritual, vol. i., Introd. p. ccv.) dates this Council a.d. 
St6. The place meant is doubted. Soamea thinks it to have been 
ChalJock, or Chalk, in Essex. 
/ T/i/s was at Bradanford ; whetYvw BTWv\Xot^, ^T^^\ot^, w 
some other such-named town. 
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I found that in the original Anglo-Saxon there is 
nothing corresponding to the words *• in confirmation ,-" * 
and that accordingly, Wilkins, in a Latin translation, 
puts the words [ut confirmetur] in brackets. Thus, as 
regards the point in question, it remains very doubtful 
whether there is any reference at all to it in the canon 
even of this far-fetched Council. In that barbarous age 
the little knowledge required might rather probably be 
meant as the bishop's requirement ere laying on of hands 
in deacons^ ordination} especially as another canon of the 
same Council forbade delay of confirmation beyond 
what was fitting ; — *' Ut nemo nimis diu," it said, *' ab 
episcopo confirmari differat :'* and we know that then, 
as afterwards, in the Papal Church, confirmation, as a 
rule, generally followed quickly after baptism. If " the 
laying on of hands " was really meant of confirmation^ 
it must have been of adult confirmation, (such as of 
converts from heathenism) as distinguished from the 
ordinary rule of Christian infant baptismal confirma- 
tion. And then the only requirement in the candidates 
was that of having learnt by heart, in Latin, the Pater 
Noster and the Credo ; not the intelligent understand- 
ing of all that our present service requires. But my 
strong conviction is that ordination ^ and not confirma- 
tion, is the rite intended. 

2ndly, as to the point of our Reformed Church's 
requirement, on the part of the candidate, of a public 
renewal of the baptismal vows at confirmation, the 
Editor replies : — '* We did not say that the Reformers 
really borrowed it from the Church of Rome ; but we 
do say that ' An Inquirer ' is very likely to witness it 
in any Roman Catholic Church in which a mission is 
held."* 

Indeed ! Not say that the Reformers borrowed it 
thence, when the Editor's professed object in his previous 

* Compare the Tridentinc deuunc\aX.\otv oiwv^ vi.0R.x«v««"8^N«^ 
ra ification, of baptismal vow a at coufttmaXxoti ^^ "vav^\^>a!^%^'***^ 
p. 13, note §, suprd. 
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168 OBJECTIONS. [APP. V. 

Paper was to show the sources and origin of what was 
most characteristic in our present Confirmation Ser- 
vice, as drawn up by those Reformers ? 

Thus the truth of my representations respecting the 
Anglican Reformation rite of Confirmation remains 
unshaken : — to the effect that it is marked by the brief 
introductory Preface as an innovation amounting to 
nothing less than a revolution. 



THE END. 



Watson & Hazeli-, Printet^, V-otvAotv ^we. K>j\^^\^>.x^ 



